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rushed to the Mexican border, President 

Wilson has warned all American subjects to 
leave Mexico at once, and officials in that country have 
been informed that they will be held responsible for 
damage done to Americans or American property. 
These drastic steps followed immediately on President 
Wilson’s message to Congress, which he read in person. 
The message related the failure, up to the present, of 
Mr. Lind’s mission to the Huerta Government, empha- 
sised the need of ending the present chaos in Mexico, 
and declared that Mexico had rejected the good offices 
of the U.S.A. because of a misunderstanding of motives. 
President Wilson laid down as conditions of a settle- 
ment—these conditions had previously been pressed 
upon General Huerta—the immediate cessation of 
fighting by an armistice, an undertaking in regard to an 
early free election, a pledge from General Huerta not to 
stand for the Presidency, and an agreement between all 
parties in Mexico to abide by the results of the election, 
and co-operate in regenerating the administration. 


\ CONSIDERABLE force of U.S. troops has been 





* * ca 


It is doubtful whether this decisive step of the United 
States may not increase the confusion that President 
Wilson desires to allay. Dr. Wilson declares that the 
areas effectively controlled by the provisional authorities 
in Mexico City are growing steadily smaller; but there are 
those who maintain—like the well-informed correspon- 
dent whose communication we printed last week—that 
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the Huerta Government, left to itself, might well prove 
strong enough to carry the elections through and pull the 
country together. Of President Wilson’s personal bona- 
fides there can be no possible doubt, but the drastic 
action he has taken is bound to strengthen the view, 
well or ill founded, that the United States Government 
has been used as an innocent catspaw by commercial 
interests which dread the rivalry in Mexico of European 
interests. In this connection it is pertinent to note that 
there has been—in spite of Lord Cowdray’s denial that 
his firm was thus involved—a recrudescence of the re- 
ports that the Pearson syndicate has just obtained from 
General Huerta a large railway concession in Mexico. 


* * * 


It is now generally believed that Turkey will not be 
turned out of Adrianople; the longer she can say j’y 
suis the more confidently she will be able to say j’y reste. 
It was thought for a while in Constantinople that the 
Bulgarian representatives there would discuss the 
Thracian question with a view to reaching a compromise. 
But the Bulgarian Government—doubtless fearing to do 
anything which would imply abandonment of the claim 
to the Enos-Midia line—refused to authorise discussion. 
The Powers grow daily less willing to interfere, and some 
of them are now reported to be thinking only of what 
can be got out of Turkey in the way of political and 
commercial concessions in return for acquiescence in the 
retention of Adrianople. The Turkish forces available 
for operations in Thrace are now said to number 400,000 
men; lest Enver Bey should be further strengthened, 
the Greeks and Bulgarians are still detaining, at con- 
siderable expense to themselves, their 100,000 Turkish 
prisoners. Meanwhile we note with melancholy interest 
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that the recriminations regarding atrocities still proceed ; 
judging from some accounts, the Bulgarian occupation 
of Thrace was an orgie of massacre and rapine. But 
the Times published on Thursday a weighty letter from 
its “‘ Military Correspondent recently in Thrace,” con- 
firming the view that a skilful Press campaign has been 
deliberately conducted to give the impressions (1) that 
the Thracian population is mainly Greek, (2) that it was 
worse off under Bulgarian than under Turkish rule. 
The first impression he characterises as false; and, as 
for the second, he says that the Bulgarian occupation, as 
he saw it, was conspicuously humane. 

* * * 

The Botha-Hertzog feud developed another stage this 
week, when the two generals held rival meetings on the 
same day at Rustenburg. Both demonstrations were 
enthusiastic, but Botha’s was the larger, and ended in a 
vote of confidence in the Premier being passed by a 
two to one majority. Two chief issues were canvassed : 
that of Imperialism and that of Capital and Labour. 
General Botha compared his rival’s attitude towards the 
Empire to that of a man who discusses on his honeymoon 
what he will do if his wife is unfaithful. General Hertzog, 
whilst vehemently opposing further rapprochement 
between Dominions and Mother-Country, and especially 
the project of an Empire Parliament, paid a handsome 
tribute to the commonsense of the present rulers of the 
Empire, and said (at least, according to the cabled 
summaries) nothing that could be construed as out-and- 
out separatism. To some extent the quarrel in this 
respect seems to be a quarrel over terms, but there is a 
possibility of interesting developments from General 
Hertzog’s alliance with the Labour element on the Rand. 
The heat with which Botha repudiated the charge that 
the Government sided with the capitalists indicates a 
serious fear of what might happen should the old Boer 
farmers and the industrial proletariat, banded together 
by a common detestation of capitalists, cement a really 
strong working alliance. 

* . * 

The strikes which have been taking place in the 
building trades during the last week have had a twofold 
origin. In the first place, refusal to work with a non- 
union minority caused strikes to take place among the 
400 men engaged on the building of a large hotel for 
Messrs. Lyons & Co. in Glasshouse Street, Piccadilly, 
and among those at work on new Government buildings 
in Whitehall. In the second place, on Friday, the 22nd 
inst., the Management Committee of the National 
Amalgamated Society of House and Ship Painters and 
Decorators decided that the time had come to take 
immediate action to secure better wages. The grievance 
of the painters is that they have not received an increase 
since 1892, and that the concession they obtained in that 
year only amounted to $d. an hour; and present circum- 
stances, such as the exceptional number of large painting 
jobs being executed at the moment, make victory seem 
extremely probable. Moreover, the painters knew they 
could rely on the support of all the other branches of the 
building trades. 


* * * 


On Monday it was stated that 13,000 painters and 
decorators were 


6c 


out’”’ in London alone. Their de- 





mands were three—Union recognition, a code of working 
rules, and a wage of 10}d. per hour in all shops, this 
including an all-round increase of 13d. The very first 
day four firms accepted the men’s demands, and many 
others signified their intention of doing so. But the 
movement did not confine itself to the painters. Seven 
hundred electricians employed by the Office of Works 
at the Admiralty, the G.P.O., Buckingham Palace, etc., 
struck as a protest against the presence of non-unionist 
painters. The labourers employed by the same depart- 
ment took heart to demand 73d. an hour instead of 7d., 
and their unsympathetic reception from Earl Beau- 
champ left them with no alternative to striking. On 
Tuesday schemes of decoration had been abandoned at 
half the clubs and hotels of the West End, and con- 
tractors were capitulating everywhere. On Thursday 
morning the London painters were already able to claim 
an almost complete victory. We believe we are right 
in saying that only the prompt manner in which the 
painters’ demands were acceded to prevented a very 
general extension of the strikes. As it is, we hear ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction from all over the country, 
and only a single protracted strike is needed to inflame 
the men in several trades. 
* * * 

We were glad to notice in the Westminster Gazette on 
Tuesday a leading article supporting, in that journal’s 
own able, bland and gentle manner, a good deal of what we 
said last week about the draft of Mr. Burns’ new Poor Law 
Order. The Westminster Gazette shares our regret that 
greater progress has not been made in giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Commissioners ; deplores 
the general mixed workhouse ; hints that the Guardians 
(“‘ obsolete authorities, as we must venture to call 
them ”’) stand in the way; suggests that the draft Order 
reveals “‘a quite unnecessary tenderness to the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Guardians” ; and condemns especi- 
ally the provisions in the draft Order with reference to 
children in workhouses. This is all so much to the good ; 
but we confess that our contemporary’s reference to 
Mr. Burns “ struggling as a good man with adversity to 
do what he can by administrative Order to mitigate the 
worst evils of the unreformed system” strikes us as 
naive to a degree. The conception of the President of 
the Local Government Board as a zealous Poor Law 
reformer deprived of longed-for opportunities of legis- 
lation, but resolute nevertheless manfully to battle his 
way along the inclement path of administrative progress, 
is exceedingly touching as a literary idea; but it has, 
unhappily, no foundation in fact. Mr. Burns “ struggles ” 
just about as much as he is compelled to do. 

* ok * 

An illustration of the temper in which he approaches 
the problems committed to him is afforded by the fact 
that by his instructions his Departmental Committee 
has codified only the Orders of the Board. The authorita- 
tive instruments under which Boards of Guardians 
conduct their work are of three kinds—viz., Orders, 
Circulars of the L.G.B., and specific instructions received 
by letter or from the Inspector. The Orders, which are 
formal and infrequent, necessarily retain the rigorous 
spirit which the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor 
Law Board sought, between 1835 and 1871, to impose on 
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the Boards of Guardians. The humane modifications 
for which, on the whole, the Local Government Board 
has been distinguished since 1871 have been made, for 
the most part, not by formal Orders at all, but by means 
of the other instruments. In the proposed new Order 
the improvements introduced by the Circulars, by letters 
to particular Unions, and by Inspectors’ instructions 
have been, with one or two trivial exceptions, ignored and 
left out of account. The new Order, therefore, does not 
even embody the L.G.B.’s own administrative ideas. 
The Westminster Gazette expresses incredulity at our 
suggestion that the Order silently supersedes the Cir- 
culars of Sir H. Fowler and Mr. Chaplin with regard to 
the treatment of the aged, of whom there are still 
49,000 over 70 in the British workhouses. Towards these 
the policy of the 1847 Workhouse Order was rigorous in 
the extreme; that policy has never been changed by 
Order, and all the numerous alleviations and mitigations 
which now characterise the best workhouses have been 
secured by other means, notably by Mr. Chaplin’s 
peremptory Circular of 1900. If Mr. Burns does not mean 
to throw these Circulars overboard, why is his new draft 
Order silent on the subject? why does it direct no 
greater amenity in the accommodation for the aged than 
did the Order of 1847 ? In this case the omission may be 
unintentional, but it is illustrative of the whole character 
of the Order. 
* * * 

The International Co-operative Alliance, which has 
been holding its ninth congress this week at Glasgow, 
has silently grown into the most gigantic of all our 
non-official world federations. Its 24 national units now 
include something like 130,000 separate co-operative 
societies, having no fewer than twenty millions of 
(family) members, representing three or four times that 
number of persons. Apart from the extraordinary 
range and diversity of the co-operative societies in the 
different countries, two features of interest emerge. 
One is the complete shifting of the intellectual basis of 
the movement. When Lord Grey presided over the first 
congress in 1895, the hottest debate was, as he will 
remember, on the sharing of “ profit ” between Labour 
and Capital, which then seemed to half the congress the 
fundamental feature of co-operation. At the congress 
over which Lord Grey has presided this week any idea of 
‘“‘ sharing profit’ has sunk into the background. The 
essential feature of the world-wide Co-operative Move- 
ment has become the control of “ industry,” the 
‘ elimination of the middleman ’’—that is to say, of the 
capitalist entrepreneur—and the Democratic organisa- 
tion of all branches of production and distribution 
directly by collectivities of citizen-consumers. In every 
country it is this Co-operation by Associations of Con- 
sumers, engaging in almost every kind of productive 
industry, which has, during the past twenty years, been 


increasing by leaps and bounds. 
+ * * 


The other striking feature of International Co-opera- 
tion is the beginning of co-operative trading between 
nations. The English and Scottish Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies, dispensing with merchants, bankers, 
brokers and shippers, have long conducted their own 
imports of butter from the Continent and of currants 


from Corfu. They have even their own tea plantations in 
Ceylon, their own bacon factories in Denmark, and their 
own tallow works in New South Wales. What is more 
recent is the growth of mutual dealing between the 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies of England, Scotland, 
Germany, Denmark, and Switzerland—five leviathans 
whose aggregate annual turnover now reaches forty 
millions sterling. The English Wholesale supplies tea 
to the German Wholesale at Hamburg, which gets its 
cheese from the Swiss Union of Distributive Societies 
at Basle. The latter society sends cheese also to the 
English and French Wholesales, and supplies itself from 
them with tea and spices. There are now more than a 
dozen of these great federations of consumers acting as 
national Wholesale Societies, and if their present mutual 
dealings grow with the rest of their business they will 
constitute, within a few years, an important new factor 
in international trade. 
* * * 

The Reports of the Industrial Law Committee and 
of the Industrial Law Indemnity Fund, which have 
just been issued, illustrate the extraordinary disad- 
vantage at which the underpaid woman _ worker 
stands before the employer who will not observe 
the laws relating to his employees. The small band 
of Women Factory Inspectors—numbering twenty in 
all !—however devoted, cannot from the very nature 
of things do much to locate cases of excessive hours, to 
give but a single illustration. The law both entitles and 
requires the worker whose conditions of labour are below 
the standard ordered by law to give evidence to H.M. 
Inspectors of Factories, Sanitary Inspectors, and Shop 
Hours Inspectors. The employer who has broken the 
law, not unnaturally, frequently tries to save himself 
from, or to avenge himself for, the consequences by the 
dismissal of one or more of his workers. The Indemnity 
Fund trustees take up such cases and see that, so far as 
lies in their power, a woman who has proved herself of 
value to the community by fighting an attempt to lower 
her Standard of Life shall not suffer for her patriotism. 
The work of the Committee—which spreads information 
on the legal rights of working women, besides administer- 
ing the Fund—deserves the utmost publicity. 

* * * 

Mr. Hawker's attempt to win the Daily Mail £5,000 
prize for a “ waterplane”’ flight round the British Isles 
ended in what party men call a moral victory. He did 
not cover the course, but he covered two-thirds of it ; he 
had gone from Southampton up the Channel, right along 
the east coast to the Caledonian Canal, down to Oban, 
and across to a point near Dublin, before he lost control 
of his machine. He fell into the sea from a height of 
60 feet ; and though he happily escaped serious injury 
himself, his passenger, Mr. Kauper, had his head and 
arm fractured. The consolation prize given by the 
Mail was well deserved, and both Mr. Hawker and Mr. 
Sopwith, the maker of the machine, are to be con- 
gratulated on what is much the greatest waterplane 
flight thus far achieved. The pace at which inventive 
and navigatory skill is progressing is clear when one 
remembers that this machine, which so easily alighted 
upon and rose from the waves, weighs over a ton, and 
that its floats alone weigh over three hundredweight. 
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A LIVING WAGE FOR TEACHERS 
GS iss of our recent correspondents have laid 


stress, most justly, upon the importance of the 

remuneration of teachers in the problem of 
education ; and, indeed, if educationists were pressed to 
say what, next to the physical well-being of the children, 
was the country’s most vital need, it is almost certain 
that the majority would reply, “ The raising and 
standardisation of the status, salary, and qualifications 
of the teacher.” Yet there is no aspect of the question on 
which the Government’s attitude is more uncertain and 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Pease speaks with two voices. 
Forecasting the outlines of a Government scheme some 
months ago in the country, he said, with special reference 
to the staffing and salaries of teachers: ‘“‘ We hope to be 
able to help the (local) authorities and to secure effective 
means to bring up backward authorities to the same 
level as the progressive ones.”” He went on to insist that 
the shortage of teachers was a matter of urgent and 
increasing importance; he estimated that to replace 
uncertificated by certificated teachers would in itself 
cost £2,400,000 yearly, while, “if the whole of the 
suggestions which had been put forward on behalf of 
the teachers as to salaries were carried out, it would 
mean an increase of six and a quarter millions a year ”’ ; 
and, though he urged his audience to bear in mind “the 
enormous claims on the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
naval and military expenditure,” he definitely insisted 
that the shortage of teachers was a matter of funds, and 
that it would be the business of the Government to 
provide the education authorities with “ additional 
resources,” some of which were to go “ to increase the 
remuneration of the teaching profession.”’ So far, so 
good: yet when Mr. Pease came in July to unfold his 
plan to the House of Commons he emphatically denied 
all possibility of direct Government assistance in the 
raising of salaries. What can have been the cause of this 
sudden change ? What can have induced the Minister 
of Education to remove this most attractive of all 
features from the educational shop-window ? There is 
not now, and there will not be next year, less reason than 
there was a few months ago for levelling up the backward 
local authorities or for increasing the status of that 
profession in whose hands, quite certainly and literally, 
the future of the nation rests. 

These are the two essentials ; and on both points the 
need is glaring. In London, about 97 per cent. of all 
elementary teachers are fully certificated, and the 
standard of salaries, low in itself, is yet relatively high. 
In Norfolk, in Oxfordshire, and in Radnorshire, less than 
half the teachers are fully certificated, while in Norfolk 
nearly a quarter, and in Oxfordshire and Radnorshire 
nearly a third, are, educationally speaking, wholly 
unqualified. The necessity for levelling up to the 
London position seems scarcely to need elaboration ; it 
cries aloud to the Board of Education. As for emolument, 
over the whole of England the average salary of certifi- 
cated assistant teachers is, for men, £127; for women, 
£92. The average salary of “ uncertificated ” assistant 
teachers is about £65 for men and £55 for women. Nor is 
this the worst. The figures for Wales are lower than 
those for England, and all these averages leave out of 





account the wholly unqualified teacher—the so-called 
““ supplementary,” who is of an altogether lower grade 
than the technically “ uncertificated’’; of a grade, 
indeed, to which only women are now allowed to belong. 
From the Blue Book of Financial Statistics published 
this year the Supplementary Teachers, Student-Teachers 
and Pupil-Teachers are omitted ; wisely enough, “ the 
figures are confined to the full-time teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools whose qualifications have been 
attested by examination.” It may be worth while to 
supply, however, the general average of salary, for all 
teachers taken together, in the above-mentioned areas. 
In London, it is about £145; in Norfolk and Oxford- 
shire, not quite £70; and in Radnorshire, not much 
above £60. Possibly the ingenuous reader, unacquainted 
with these simple facts, might suppose from Mr. Pease’s 
estimate of the cost of levelling up salaries that demands 
of an extravagant nature had been put forward. Far 
from that, the scale suggested by the National Union of 
Teachers (to which Mr. Pease presumably referred when 
he spoke of “ the suggestions put forward on behalf of 
the teachers as to salaries’) is almost painful in its 
modesty. It would fix the minimum for elementary 
class teachers at £90 for men and £80 for women, outside 
London; at £100 for men and £90 for women, inside 
London. And these are impossible demands for a 
profession which probably requires higher qualities of 
patience and sympathy, and puts a more constant tax 
on the mind and nerves, than any other! A profession 
which, moreover, has to “‘ keep up appearances”; a 
profession for which the training often is, and always 
ought to be, long and arduous, and at the end of which 
the pension is lamentably small; a profession which 
must be harder hit than any other section of the com- 
munity (except, of course, those on the margin of 
destitution) by the continuous rise in the cost of living. 

To do the doctrinaire Liberal justice, he has his 
remedy pat. He would save on armaments to spend on 
education. But no Liberal Government has given, or 
conceivably can give, any indication of yielding to the 
doctrinaire plea. Mr. F. W. Hirst, forecasting in 1905 an 
ideal Budget for 1908-9, demanded a reduction in naval 
expenditure of 16 millions—from 40 to 24. This year, 
naval expenditure is much nearer 50 millions than 40 ; 
and there is no prospect whatever of any retrenchment 
by either party in this department. The dilemma, then, 
is a very simple one. Just as the Insurance Act threatens 
the nation with financial bankruptcy for sheer lack of 
money, so does any scheme of education, whether for 
“‘ reform ” or for the status quo, threaten us with bank- 
ruptey of intellect and character for the same lack. 
There is nothing that can fairly be said against the 
elementary teachers themselves. On the contrary, they 
maintain against heavy odds an extraordinarily high 
standard of conscientiousness and perseverance. But 
it would be idle to pretend that they are what they might 
be, or do the work they might do, if the odds were 
lightened. The demand for money to be expended in a 
double way—in insisting upon a high and uniform 
standard of qualification and in adequately remunerating 
the people who attain that standard—is not merely a 
demand for justice to be done to an exceptionally 
deserving class ; it is a demand for national providence, 
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for national investment in that best of all stock—-the 
sentiments and ideals of the coming generation. Where 
so little money can purchase so much wealth, the course 
of true statesmanship is more than clear. We need not 
insult the Chancellor of the Exchequer by offering to 
indicate where the money lies that can be had for the 
asking—that is to say, for the taxing. But we do insist 
that, somehow or other, the money must be got. Without 
it, the promise of educational reform can be but a vain 
pretence. 

Yet, as regards any direct and certain assistance to 
the local authorities in this most vital matter, the recent 
words of Mr. Pease are quite explicit: “‘ I do not think 
we could at this time of day undertake to call upon the 
Government either to fix the salaries or to contribute a 
share of the salaries of the teachers who are appointed 
by local education authorities.” 


JACK JOHNSON 


HE clamour that resulted in the postponement 
of Jack Johnson’s appearance at two London 
music-halls which had engaged him as a 

“turn ’’ has been so confusing that it is difficult to dis- 
entangle a clear narrative of motive. All kinds of persons 
for all kinds of reasons have joined in the negro-hunt 
which has been occupying so large a space in the news- 
papers. Some of the pugilist’s denouncers have been 
persons, like the Rev. F. B. Meyer, who are known to 
object on principle to prize-fighting and who success- 
fully strove to prevent Johnson’s appearance in the ring 
in London some time ago. Some of the variety artists 
have been crying that the dignity of their profession was 
at stake and that Johnson was too immoral a man to be 
allowed to appear on the stage. Others have maintained 
that it was time to oppose the engagement of people 
whose talents were extraneous to the real music-hall 
sphere—though we observe that one of the artists who 
has protested against the engagement of a mere boxer 
is billed to appear elsewhere with a lady whose one title 
to fame is her skill in swimming. And intermingled with 
the rest of the babel—most sincere, we suspect, of all— 
have been the shouts of those who are inspired by 
unqualified race hatred. ‘Half an inch from the 
surface,” observes one genial leader-writer, “ he (the 
black man) is a treacherous, ruthless, unbridled bar- 
barian, only kept in order by the ever-present fear of 
the faggot andthe gun. . . . In South Africa the negro 
was kept in awe by the too ever-ready sjambok and the 
rifle. . . . In America the black man is, and always has 
been, a menace.’ We will not stop to inquire whether 
the person who wrote this thinks the negro to be an 
aborigine of the United States; but we should like to 
inquire whether it is because he is a negro or whether it 
is because he is an immoral negro that we are being 
asked to hoot Johnson out of the country. 

As for the charges made against the pugilist’s moral 
character, they appear to be based upon the fact that he 
has been twice charged under the American White Slave 
laws. The words ** White Slave ’’ have a horrible ring in 
this country, but in America their connotation is not 
quite the same, for it is an offence under the American 
law for a negro to “take ’’ a white woman from one 


State to another. Johnson has been twice accused of 
this offence. In the first instance he was, as far as we can 
gather, acquitted ; the white woman involved was his 
present wife, whom he was engaging to serve as cashier 
in his restaurant. In the second instance the trial has not 
been finished; Johnson, in fact, is out on bail. He 
himself maintains that all he did was to send a railway 
fare to an old flame who had written to tell him that she 
was hard up. “I am not a drunkard,” says he, “ and I 
have no degrading vices.”” We know nothing whatever 
of his character beyond what we can gather from the 
papers. And although we have no more desire to white- 
wash Johnson morally than we have to do it physically, 
we must say that nothing has been published to show 
that he is in any way so degraded as to tarnish the fair 
fame of a London music-hall, and that every decent man 
must be disgusted with the unsportsmanlike way in 
which he has been pilloried, without being given a dog’s 
chance to clear himself. Even had he already been con- 
victed in America by a jury of Chicago pork-packers, his 
British enemies would at least have been doing nothing 
more than is commonly fair had they allowed him a 
chance of explanation before trying to howl him out of 
the country. 

That Johnson is a negro we do not propose to deny. 
Nor will we deny that there is something in race- 
differences, that people are entitled to discuss that 
something, that reasoned arguments about it must be 
heard, or that even prejudice may have its due. The 
“‘ colour-problem,” though largely of the white man’s 
making, certainly exists. But since when has the colour- 
line been drawn on the music-hall stage ? We have not 
only borrowed cake-walks and rag-times from the black 
man and imported them into the selectest ballrooms, 
where the purest flowers of Occidental womanhood 
dance immune from the sacrilegious glances of the 
black, but negro performers of all kinds swarm on the 
music-hall stage itself. We do not argue here the wisdom 
or unwisdom of this, or the ethics and expediencies 
of race relations generally. But it must be plain to all 
but the deliberately disingenuous and the hopelessly 
stupid (we hesitate to say into which category the 
majority of Johnson’s persecutors fall) that as the moral 
case against Johnson is both inadequate and not proven, 
so the colour argument, for whatever it may be worth, 
-annot possibly be sustained so long as it is directed only 
against a single individual performer. 

The personality of “Champion John Arthur John- 
son” has no particular charms for us. We are not by 
nature drawn to this huge flamboyant negro fighter, 
with his secretary, his trainers, his smile, his mammoth 
diamond rings, and his two motor-cars; though there is a 
certain charm about the simple egoistical eagerness with 
which he has been demanding, in order to prove his 
human calibre, an opportunity of discussing geology 
and astronomy with Mr. Meyer—concerning whose 
acquaintance with these subjects we know nothing. 
We hold no brief for or against pugilists; we prefer 
amateurism in boxing just as we prefer it in other 
sports, and we should be happy to live in a community 
where every athlete could afford to be an amateur. 
But we have authority for believing that the humblest 
negro publican may be preferable company to the 
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sleekest white Pharisee, and we hope that it will be a 
long time before we see Fleet Street delivered over to 
another such an orgy of cant and crooked controversy 
as we have witnessed during the last few days. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE TRUSTS 
PROBLEM 


MELBOURNE, July 16th, 1913. 


T is now nearly seven weeks since over 2,000,000 
I Australians, male and female, expressed their 
views by their votes upon an amazing array of 
issues, personal and political, at the federal elections. 
We are still meditating upon the results—which to some 
of us are more amazing than the issues submitted. 
Without repeating much that has already been com- 
municated by cable to the English daily papers, it is 
worth while briefly summarising those results in the 
light of the latest figures issued by the Electoral Office. 
Broadly they amount, first, to an extraordinary balance 
of opinion, taking Australia as a whole, as to the fitness 
of the two parties to administer national affairs ; next 
to a definite verdict by the rural constituencies against 
Labour ; and finally to a most remarkable conversion 
of Australians to the view that a firm handling of the 
Trusts problem as it affects this young nation cannot be 
secured unless the Commonwealth Parliament has a 
general constitutional power to legislate on all trade and 
commerce, and a specific power to nationalise mono- 
polies in a given set of circumstances. There are other 
results, such as the set-back to the Syndicalist wing of 
the Labour Party; the failure of the Protectionist 
Revival in Victoria to influence the town electorates in 
favour of the Liberals; the elimination of the small 
third or independent party from national politics ; and 
the marked loyalty of the people to the system of 
“ ticket ’’ voting, with the one exception of the con- 
stituency of Kooyong (Victoria), where Miss Vida Gold- 
stein secured 11,538 as an Independent against Sir 
Robert Best, a quarter of which total must have been 
from Liberal suburban householders. But the big 
results are those set out. 

The majority of one in the House of Representatives 
secured by the Liberal Government under Mr. Joseph 
Cook represents an aggregate majority of less than 
10,000 votes in the country! On the other hand, the 
overwhelming majority of the Labour Party in the 
Senate (29 votes to 7) is actually representative of a 
minority of the votes of the people at the 1910 and 1913 
elections. The Labour Party captured 11 seats out of 
the 18 vacated in the Senate this year, but the voting 
in the Commonwealth for the Upper House was as 
follows :— 





Liberal votes 2,846,472 
Labour votes ... dine ie Sai «.. 2,778,496 
Independent votes (including those for Sir 
Josiah Symon in South Australia and Mr. 
Renwick (Freetrader) in Victoria) we 108,512 
Liberal Majority over Labour _... 67,976 


Each of the six States returned three Senators, but only 
in New South Wales and Tasmania did the Liberals win 
all three vacancies. In Victoria they obtained only one 
seat. An average of 73°42 per cent. of the electors 
enrolled went to the poll, and in one State (South 





Australia) 79°09 per cent. recorded their votes. It 
cannot, therefore, be urged that Australians shirked 
their electoral responsibilities. Compulsory enrolment 
did much to keep them up to the mark—compulsory 
voting would not have added more than 10 per cent. to 
the polls, if that. Many advocate this latter advance 
in electoral regimentation, but no agreement as yet 
exists as to the penalties to be imposed for failure to vote. 

All the results of the appeal to Demos pale into insig- 
nificance in my opinion before the decision of the people 
with respect to the Constitution amendments submitted 
by the Labour Party, in order, amongst other things, to 
arm the National Parliament to deal effectively with 
the growing menace of local as well as inter-State and 
foreign trusts. Technically that decision is a defeat of 
the Fisher Ministry and a victory for the combined 
Liberal parties of Federation and States, the Liberal 
Press, and the moneyed interests in the Commonwealth. 
The six amendments were rejected by three out of the 
six States, and, taking the voting as a whole, an adverse 
majority of, roughly—final figures are still unavailable 
—35,000 has been recorded against the changes in the 
Constitution. There may now be no alteration in the 
Constitution for two elections, unless the Labour Party 
win the inevitable election of 1914, in which case the 
incoming Labour Ministry would order a third referen- 
dum in, probably, 1915. 

Actually, however, the decision was a triumph for the 
Labour Party and the advanced wing of the Liberal 
Nationalists, which has for years preached amendment 
of the Constitution before it is too late to clip the claws 
of the trusts. The conversion of public opinion since 
1911, when the Labour Party first submitted its amend- 
ments, needs to be studied to realise how true is this 
interpretation of the 1913 vote. In 1911 all the six 
amendments were lumped into two questions—one 
dealing with trade and commerce, industrial control, 
corporations, etc., and the second dealing with the power 
sought to be conferred upon the Commonwealth Legis- 
lature to nationalise on just terms any industry deemed 
by Parliament to be a “ monopoly.” Let me take the 
vote on the second question in 1911, and compare it 
with the vote on the monopolies question in 1913. The 
turnover of votes is extraordinary :— 


1911 Votre (MONOPOLIES). 


New South Wales 





penn * Adverse majority recorded in 
ueensland ‘ ll these Stat 
South Australia , - a 
Tasmania eee J 
Western Australia Affirmative majority 
of 7,031. 
Total ** No ” vote, all States... ee. oes 736,392 
Total ** Yes ” vote, all States aie sabi 488,668 
Total adverse majority... «. 247,724 


1913 VorEe (MONOPOLIEsS). 


Queensland ’ 
Western Australia Affirmative majorities. 
South Australia ons! 
New South Wales saat 





Victoria Adverse majorities. 
Tasmania ous sna 
Total “ No ” vote, all States (figures down to 
June 30th) ... 7a ta a pee 910,500 
Total *“* Yes ” vote, all States dee ne 875,700 
Total adverse majority... eee 34,800 
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By the time this article reaches London the adverse 
majority will probably be increased to 40,000 by belated 
country returns. Even allowing for this slight augmenta- 
tion, how striking is the swing of the pendulum in two 
years—a transfer of over 200,000 from the side of 
* States’ rights’ and the narrow vision to the side of 
Nationalism and rational Collectivism ! 

The causes of the transfer are not far to seek. One of 
them was referred to only yesterday by Mr. William 
Watt, the Premier of Victoria, who has just returned to 
Australia from a visit to London : 

The Referendum figures were much closer than they were two 
years ago. Probably that is due to the fact that the States could 
not agree amongst themselves to a reasonable surrender of power 
to the Commonwealth. The Victorian Government tried its best 
to convince some of the States in that direction, but one in 
particular declined. I have not altered my view that the prudent 
thing to do is for the Commonwealth and the State Governments 
to confer and agree upon the voluntary transfer of certain powers 
which experience has proved should be in the hands of the National 


Parliament. 


Had Mr. Watt’s advice been taken, a revolution by 
amicable arrangement would have been accomplished in 
1912 and the States would have given the Federation all 
the power necessary to fight trusts and combines by 
business weapons as well as judicial process. The 
working people tried this year to atone for the short- 
sightedness of the local parliaments. But for the 
farmers’ dread of an impracticable rural workers’ log, 
they would have entirely succeeded. 

A greater cause is the growing insolence and power of 
the trusts and combines themselves, heartened greatly 
by the Privy Council decision in the Coal Vend case. In 
this city alone a dozen extortionate combines fleece the 
people by prices which are from 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. above the level to which the world-wide movement 
has elsewhere forced up the cost of living. The State 
Ministry is pledged to introduce a Monopolies Regulation 
Bill to cope with the infamous tactics of the Master 
Printers’ Association, in combination with the agents of 
British paper houses, in discriminating against printers 
outside the Association in the matter of raw material 
supplies. As I write the doings of a Brick Combine are 
being investigated by a Parliamentary Committee. In 
a few days the report of a Royal Commission on the 
Fruit Trade Exporters’ Combine will become available. 
A few years ago the Tobacco Combine was the subject of 
another Commission. The Beef Trust is already estab- 
lished at Brisbane and is feeling its way gradually down 
the coast. Combines of butter, milk, bread, confectionery, 
and flour wholesalers and retailers rush up prices at a 
few days’ notice in all the big cities. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that public opinion is becoming convinced in 
Australia that the States Governments have failed 
lamentably to cope with the trusts and combines, and 
that the time has come to allow the National Legislature 
a free hand—not merely to pass Anti-Trust Bills, which 
penalise, say, the Shipowners’ Ring to the tune of a few 
thousand pounds in penalties and law costs, but to use 
the weapon of Nationalisation as a last resort to save the 
people from forced servitude to the monopolistic cor- 
porations. After the 1913 vote an amendment of the 
Constitution, perhaps by agreement, is certain of 

accomplishment within the next three years. Only a 
wild wave of reaction caused by the breaking-down of 
the recovered control of the Labour machine by the 
Fabian elements of the Labour movement can prevent 
it. And there are to-day no signs of any signal victory 


for the Australian Bourbons. 
H. 


M. 





THE SIN OF DANCING 


T is a pleasure to see a modern clergyman butting 
I his head vigorously into the dancing of the 
moment as Canon Newbolt did in St. Paul’s on 
Sunday last. One had begun to fear lately that the 
clergy were trying to run a race of tolerance with the 
dramatic critics and the nuts. On the whole, we prefer 
our clergy in the denouncing mood. They are there to 
remind us that the soul does not pour out its riches in 
rag-time songs, that Peter is not to be bribed with 
trinkets, and that the gates of Heaven will not—so far 
as is known—open to the bark of a toy-dog. They are 
there, in a sentence, as the shaven critics of a dancing 
world. The history of human progress, indeed, might 
be interpreted reasonably enough as a prolonged conflict 
between the preachers and the dancers. The preacher 
and the dancer may both be necessary to us, like east and 
west in a map; but we feel that, like east and west, they 
should keep their distance from each other in censorious 
irreconcilement. We know, of course, that the modern 
anthropologist is inclined to insist upon the kinship 
between dancing and religion. We are told even that the 
Church was born not, it may be, under a dancing star, 
but at any rate under a dancing savage. The theory is 
that man originally expressed his deepest emotions about 
food, love and war in dances. In the course of time the 
leaping groups felt the need of a leader, and it was 
not long till the leader of the dance evolved into a hero, 
or representative of the group soul, and from that he 
soon drifted into a god. This, we are asked to believe, is 
the lineage of Zeus. For ourselves, the theory strikes us 
as being too simple to be true. It is like an attempt to 
spell a long word with a single letter. At the same time, 
it gains colour from the fact that the heads of the Church 
have continually shown a tendency to resort to dancing 
ever since the days of King David. We have it on good 
authority that in the Latin Church the Bishops were 
called Presules because they led the dances in the church 
choir on feast days. It is a fact of some significance, 
indeed, that at more than one period of history it has 
been the heretics rather than the orthodox who have 
raged most furiously in the denunciation of dancing. 
The Albigenses and the Waldenses are both examples of 
this. Superficially, this may seem to weaken our argu- 
ment that preaching and dancing can no more become 
friends than the lion and the unicorn. But, if you think 
for a moment, you will see that it is the heretics rather 
than the orthodox who are, of all men, the most given 
to preaching. Bishops preach as a matter of duty ; 
Savonarola and Mr. Shaw preach for the holy pleasure of 
it. So rare a thing is it to find an orthodox clergyman of 
standing doing anything that deserves the name of 
preaching—and by preaching we mean protesting in 
capable words against the subordination of life to luxury 
—that, whenever he does so, the newspapers put it on 
their posters among the great events, like a scandal 
about a Cabinet Minister or an earthquake. 

It is not difficult to see the reason why the preachers 
are so doubtful about the dancers. It is simply that 
dancing is for the most part a rhythmical pantomime of 
sex. It is the most haremish of pastimes. We are not 


surprised to learn that Henry VIII. was the most 
He was an enthusiast for the 


expert of royal dancers. 
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kissing dances of his day, indeed, long before ever he 
had abandoned his youthful straitness for the moral 
code of a farmyard that had gone off its head. We can 
imagine how a preacher with his craft at his fingers’ ends 
could deduce Henry’s downfall from those first delicate 
trippings. Even the Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot 
help admitting the presence of the amorous element in 
dancing. ‘* Actual contact of the partners,” it insists, 
“is quite intelligible as matter of pure dancing ; for, 
apart altogether from the pleasure of the embrace, the 
harmony of the double rotation adds very much to the 
enjoyment.” But that reference to “the pleasure of the 
embrace” is fatal. How are we simple people as we 
whirl in our waltzes to know whether it is the pleasure 
of the embrace or the harmony of the doublé rotation 
that is making us so happy? The preachers will cer- 
tainly not give us the benefit of the doubt. They will 
follow the lead of Byron, who, in his horror at the 
popularisation of the waltz, declared that Terpsichore 
was henceforth “ the least a vestal virgin of the Nine.” 
Many people will remember the letter which Byron pre- 
faced to The Waltz over the signature of Horace Hornem, 
supposed to be a country gentleman from the Midlands. 
Describing his sensations on first seeing his wife waltzing, 
Mr. Hornem says : 

Judge of my surprise . . . to see poor Mrs. Hornem with her 
arms half round the loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman I 
never set eyes on before ; and his, to say truth, rather more than 
half round her waist, turning round, and round, and round, to a 


d d see-saw, up-and-down sort of tune, that reminded me of 
the “* Black joke.” 





Cynics explain Byron’s attitude to dancing by saying 
that it was all envy, since he himself was too lame to 
waltz. At the same time, we fancy that an anthropo- 
logist from Jupiter, if he visited the earth, would take 
the same view of the drama of the waltz as Byron did. 
We do not mean to say that the waltz cannot be danced 
in a sublime innocence. It can, and often is. But the 
point is that sex is the arch-musician of it, and whether 
you approve of waltzing or disapprove of it will depend 
upon whether, like the preachers, you regard sex as 
Aholah and Aholibah, or, like the poets, as April and 
the song of the stars. It is worth remembering in this 
connection that a great preacher like Huxley took much 
the same view of poetry that Byron took of dancing. 
Most of it, he said, seemed to him to be little more than 
sensual caterwauling. Tolstoi, if we are not mistaken, 
interpreted Romeo and Juliet on the same lines. This 
kind of analysis, whether it is just or foolish, always 
shocks the crowd, which can never admit the existence 
of the senses without blushing for them. Confirmed in 
its sentimentalism—and therefore given to “ harping on 
the sensual string ’’—it swears that it finds the Russian 
ballet more edifying than church, and would have no 
objection to seeing the “ Merry Widow” waltz intro- 
duced into a mothers’ meeting. There is nothing in 
which we are such happy hypocrites as our pleasures. 
That is why some of us like the preachers. Even if 
they are grossly inhuman in wanting to take our amuse- 
ments away from us, they at least insist that we shall 
submit them to a realistic analysis. In this they are 
excellent servants of the scientific spirit. 

What, then, is a reasonable attitude to adopt towards 


Obviously we cannot abolish sex, even 
if we wished to do so. And, if we try to chain it up, it 
will merely become crabbed like a dog. On the other 
hand, there is all the difference in the world between 
putting a dog on a chain and encouraging it to go mad 
and bite half the parish. There is nearly as wide a 
distance separating the courtly dances of the eighteenth 
century from the cake-walk, and the apache dance from 
the Irish reel. Priests, we know, in whom the gift of 
preaching has turned sour, have been as severe on 
innocent as on furious dances. But this is merely an 
exaggeration of the prevailing sense of mankind that 
sex is a wild animal and most difficult to tame into a 
fireside pet. It is upon the civilisation of this animal, 
none the less, though not upon the butchering of it, that 
the decencies of the world depend. And this is exercise 
for a hero, for the animal in question has a desperate 
tendency to revert to type. One noticed how its eye 
bulged with the memory of African forests when the cake- 
walk affronted the sun a few years ago. The cake- 
walk, we admit, seemed a right and rapturous thing 
enough when it was danced by those in whose veins was 
the recent blood of Africa. But when young gentlemen 
began to introduce it as a figure in the lancers in 
suburban back-parlours one resented it, not merely as 
an emasculated parody, but as an act of dishonest 
innocence. But everywhere it has been the tendency 
of dancing in recent years to become more noisily sexual. 
We do not refer, as might be imagined, to the dancing 
in undress which for a time captured the music-halls. 
That, we believe, is almost the least sexual dancing we 
have had. The dancing of Isidora Duncan was of as 
good report as a painting by old Sir Joshua. We may 
pass over the Russian ballet, too, because of the art 
which often raised it to beauty, though it amuses one 
to speculate what St. Bernard would have thought of 
Nijinsky. But, as for rag-time, it is a silly madness, a 
business for Maenads of both sexes; and all those 
gesticulations of the human frame known as bunny- 
hugs, turkey-trots, and the rest of it are condemned by 
their very names as tolerable only in the menagerie. 
On the other hand, because the bunny in man and the 
turkey in woman have revived themselves with such 
impudence, are we to get out our guns against all 
dancing? Far from it. One is not going to sacrifice 
the flowery grace of Genée, or Pavlova, with her genius of 
the butterflies, because of the multitude of fools. All we 
can do is to insist upon the recognition of the fact that 
dancing may be good or bad, as eggs are good or bad, 
and to remind the world that in dancing, as in eggs, 
freshness is even more beautiful than decadence. 
Perhaps some of the performances of the Russian ballet 
would come off limping from such a test. Opinions will 
differ about that. In any case, we cannot help the 
logic of our belief. Each of us, no doubt, contains 
something of the preacher and something of the dancer ; 
and our enthusiasms depend upon which of the two is 
dominant in us. Meanwhile, we are likely to go on 
preaching against our dancing, and dancing against our 
preaching, till the end of time. That merely proves the 
completeness of our humanity. It makes for balance, 
like, as we have said, east and west in a map. That, 


sex in dancing ? 


surely, is a conclusion which ought to satisfy everybody. 
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THE RETURN OF THE THRACIAN 
PEASANTS. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, August 9th. 


T last, after nine months’ living on foreign and 
A domestic charity in the Turkish capital, the 
Moslem refugees of Roumelia and Thrace are 
returning to their homes. A thing to be truly thankful for, 
and yet—would that the circumstances attending their home- 
coming were more bright! In repatriating the refugee 
peasants the Government have been acting with what—for 
Turks—is extraordinary promptitude. Unhappily, as I will 
try to explain, the motives behind this promptitude appear 
to be but remotely connected with the well-being of the 
refugees. 

I have been taking daily supervision of a British Red 
Crescent Soup Kitchen in the Turkish quarter of Stamboul, 
to which representatives of some 2,000 refugee families have 
come daily for food. My circumstances have thus enabled 
me to learn, better than most foreigners here, the progress 
and methods of the repatriation. 

I can only speak here of the Moslem refugees of Roumelia 
and Thrace—that is, of the districts east of the River Maritza 
which are at the present moment occupied by the Turkish 
armies. This number in the last few months has been 
estimated at some 50,000. At an earlier period of the year 
many thousands were sent over by the Government to settle 
among the villages of Anatolia. But in many, if not in most, 
cases no proper provision was made for their means of liveli- 
hood, and as a result a considerable proportion of those sent 
across have drifted back to Constantinople, with the most 
gloomy reports of prospects of a livelihood in Asia. Re- 
moval to Anatolia has therefore become a nightmare to the 
peasants. Before the Bulgarian debacle the policy of the 
Government had been to transplant to Asia all Moslems from 
those districts west of the Enos-Midia line which were to 
pass into Bulgarian hands. But the mountaineers from the 
Kirk Kilisse district especially are devoted to this beautiful 
homeland, and employed every means to avoid removal to 
Asia. They profess themselves quite ready to become 
Bulgarian subjects, if necessary (though they often ask me 
first whether they cannot become English subjects !). Thus I 
came across one group of twelve families from Lule Burgos 
who, to escape forcible transplantation, deserted the magni- 
ficent mosque of Sultan Ahmed, where they were living under 
conditions of comparative comfort, and fled to the most 
cheerless and insanitary quarters in a small ruined Turkish 
bath, standing in one of the fire-swept districts that abound 
in Stamboul. For the present, at any rate, these people’s 
stubborn loyalty to their homes seems justified. They are 
now being repatriated, and for their sakes one can only hope 
that, in the event of Turkey having once more to relinquish 
Thrace, as she undertook to do by the treaty of London, 


they will not be driven again from their villages. 


For a long while after the signature of peace at the end of 
May no effort at all was made to repatriate the refugees, 
even from the districts east of the Chatalja lines. The armies 
were still facing each other close to those lines, and the 
Government was too much occupied with maintaining its 
position in the face of internal foes and financial difficulties to 
think of the refugees. Some of the latter had received news 
that part of the corn sown last autumn was safe, and were 
pathetically but unavailingly anxious to get in their scant 
harvest. A few men who tried to get through by land were 
turned back by the army authorities ; others, who went by 
sea, were, I was told, kept in confinement by the Bulgarians, 
who probably wanted the crops for their army. Matters 
might be in this condition still if the new war between the 





allies had not changed everything. In a few weeks, as we 
know, the Turkish armies have cleared of Bulgarian control 
all the country east of the River Maritza. The speedy 
repatriation of the refugees has thus been—in an unlooked- 
for way—rendered possible, and it has at the moment of 
writing been largely completed. From our narrow point of 
view, as having charge of the immediate interests of the 
refugees, this seems a real blessing. The main reasons for so 
regarding it are two: if they get home now they may be able 
to save a little of the harvest, and will, in any case, have a 
longer time to prepare for the coming winter, to rebuild 
their houses before the bad weather sets in, ete.; and 
secondly, the conditions of life in the overcrowded mosques 
of Stamboul were becoming more and more unhealthy as the 
summer dragged on ; sickness, especially among the children, 
has been increasing to a serious extent. 

But my observations have led me to think that these 
obvious humanitarian reasons for a speedy repatriation have 
weighed but little with the Turkish authorities. The stimu- 
lus to their unwonted promptitude has been threefold : 
financial, ecclesiastical and political. Let me enlarge a little. 

1. The Government is perilously near the edge of bank- 
ruptcy. That alone might have been sufficient to restrain it 
from its latest adventure in Thrace. It has no money to 
pay its soldiers or civilian officials; their pay is, in many 
cases, some months in arrear. When it requires horses, 
cattle, carts, ete., for army purposes, they are frequently 
seized without any but a fictitious paper payment. A 
month ago hundreds of cattle—the last remaining hope of 
refugee families—were seized without compensation for the 
advance on Adrianople. I had to go myself to secure an 
order from Djemal Bey, the Military Commandant of the 
city, to ensure our own cattle against seizure. 





Now, while the refugees remain under public surveillance 
in the capital, some public money has to be spent on feeding 
them. The help which foreigners have been giving so 
generously is almost at an end, and the Government cannot 
be entirely deaf to the clamour at their doors. However 
irregular and partial the distribution of bread may be, it 
costs some money ; besides, it is very inconvenient to have 
hungry peasant women invading your office at all hours of 
the day. (Whatever faults Turkish officials have—and they 
are many—they have not that of inaccessibility. Petitioners 
of all kinds are allowed to crowd into the room where the 
official is working at his desk, and the hubbub is to the last 
degree confusing.) These are cogent reasons for carting the 
peasants away to remote villages where they can live or 
starve in peace, while the authorities produce never-realised 
schemes for refurnishing them with seed, implements and 
cattle. 

2. So much for the financial reason. The ecclesiastical 
one is summed up in the magic word Ramazan. I have yet 
to learn the full meaning of Ramazan, the month of prayer 
and fasting, for it only begins this week. But during 
Ramazan it is the duty of pious Moslems to pay frequent 
visits to their mosques; and at night these buildings are 
elaborately illuminated. A month ago the majority of the 
mosques of Stamboul (perhaps 200 of them, large and small) 
were crowded with refugee families and their belongings. 
The holy month of Ramazan was fast approaching. Imagine 
what would be the feelings, during the days preceding the 
Easter services, of a large part of the London parish clergy 
if a Liberal Government had filled their churches, nave and 
chancel alike, with squalid and hungry families of country- 
folk. In some such way you may picture the state of mind 
of the Stamboul clerics. I have no doubt that the eccle- 
siastical authorities of Stamboul have been bringing strong 
pressure on the Government to clear their mosques at the 
B 
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earliest possible date. Indeed, before the way was open for 
return, they were preparing for this ; and we had to make a 
determined protest to the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs 
to prevent the clearance of the mosque where the British 
Red Crescent Soup Kitchen was established. The opening 
up of Roumelia and Thrace has come just in time to enable 
the clergy to urge successfully the immediate evacuation 
of the mosques. In point of fact, the refugees have been 
driven out from most of them with a good deal of unseemly 
haste. 

3. We have also strong ground for thinking that it is 
largely for political reasons that the Government is under- 
taking the speedy repatriation of the peasants whose homes 
lie west of the Enos-Midia linc, and east of the Maritza. A 
strict censorship of the Press is in force, but ghastly tales 
are coming in of massacres and excesses perpetrated by the 
Ottoman troops as they advanced upon Adrianople. The 
outrages seem to have been of such an organised character 
that it appears probable that the Turks are trying to “ Mos- 
lemise ’ Thrace by an extermination of the Christian popu- 
lation. With the same idea they are filling up the gaps by 
sending the Moslem peasants back to their homes with the 
greatest possible speed. Even before the news was published 
of the crossing of the Enos-Midia line, refugees from the other 
side of the line were given notice to prepare for repatriation. 
I had even heard that the Turkish soldiers were encouraging 
the returning refugees to complete the work of destruction, 
and that the first act after their return of some of the very 
refugees we had been feeding was to pillage the homes of 
their Christian neighbours. You may smile at it as a waste 
of words, but, after hearing this, I felt it right to collect 
some of the Kirk Kilisse men who still remained behind (the 
large majority of the refugees are, of course, women and 
children) and ask them to show their gratitude for our help 
by trying to be merciful to their Christian fellow-countrymen. 
My Moslem orderly helped me out by adding a quotation 
from the Koran to the effect that if a man throws stones at 
you, you shall give him bread. Anyhow, one trembles a 
little as to what may happen yet in those debatable border 
lands before the settlement comes. 

During the last fortnight we have been hard at work 
giving parting gifts of bread, condensed milk (for the babies), 
and dry rice or beans to comfort the travellers on their 
cheerless journey home. I was told by the Government 
Refugee Commissioner that each family was to receive a 
sack of flour, but I have had no evidence that the Turks gave 
anything—and neither we nor the refugees expected the 
promise to be kept. The few families that still have oxen 
have been returning by road ; it was a pleasure to have money 
from the local Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals to give some of these a sack of bran to strengthen 
the cattle for their long homeward march. The large 
majority, however, had to be sent by rail or steamer. I 
have vividly before my mind the picture of the open beach 
of the Marmora one evening at sunset crowded with women 
and children patiently and pathetically waiting amid piles of 
their scanty belongings, until they should be taken—veat 
morning—on board the steamer. In the same way at the 
main railway station peasant families had to camp out 
among the trucks for hours—in some cases, I believe, for 
more than 36 hours before the train started. In Turkey 
these delays are compatible with the promptitude of which 
I have spoken. There is some excuse, at present, as the 
train service is utterly disorganised owing to military 


necessities. 

Even if the war-clouds on the political horizon are dissi- 
pated, the prospects of our peasant friends during the next 
twelve months are not exactly comforting. 


In the circum- 


stances it is remarkable how cheerfully they start on their 
homeward journey. ‘“ Who can help longing for the return 
home ? ” said a small Kirk Kilisse boy to me the other day. 
Yet hundreds of families will go back without cattle, without 
implements, without money, to find their houses in ruins 
and their fields a waste. I got an order last week for one of 
my most trustworthy men to return by military train to his 
village to inspect his property. He found the village 
levelled with the ground, and with tears in his eyes described 
to me how forlorn was the condition of the returned peasants, 
with no resources of their own, and with food at famine 
prices. Great as are the sins of the Turk, especially when 
he is in a position of authority, one cannot fail to feel strong 
compassion for these Moslem villagers. Their one desire is 
to be allowed to return home, and to have the means to 
cultivate their fields in peace. And granted this, they care, 
as far as I have been able to discover, little or nothing as to 
whether they be subjects of a Moslem or Christian Power. 
As I have hinted before, nine-tenths of them would probably 
become English subjects with the utmost joy. And it is 
very remarkable, considering that the air has for months 
past been full of the most exaggerated reports of Bulgarian 
atrocities, that they should have been showing themselves 
so willing to return home to become the subjects of a Bul- 
garian Government. 
STEPHEN Hopnouse. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROPERTY 


A REPLY TO MR. BELLOC BY MR. AND MRS. WEBB 


To the Editor of Tuk New StatTesMan. 

Str,—We welcome Mr. Belloc’s lengthy explanation of his 
proposals, although we must confess to feeling still baffled as 
to what he really means. 

We note, to begin with, that he leaves unanswered our 
demonstration (a) that the nation shows no sign of moving 
towards “‘ the Servile State,” as he defines it; (b) that the 
British manual working wage-earners have, in the past half- 
century, with the increase of collective action, become, and 
are still steadily becoming, more and more personally “ free,” 
in whatever sense that word may be used—politically, econo- 
mically, or practically ; and (c) that, in fact, in densely 
peopled communities—especially under a “ capitalist ” 
system—* Law is the mother of Freedom.” 

Mr. Belloc’s letter is confined to a justification, as against 
the ideal of a Collectivist State, of what has been termed 
the “ Distributive State,” in which the individual ownership 
of the means of production continues, but is more widely 
diffused. He explains (a) that this does not imply cither that 
every adult worker shall own property or that their respec- 
tive ownerships shall be even approximately equal in 
amount, but only that “ a determining number of families ” 
shall own property, thus making it what he calls “ a general 
institution”; (b) that such widely distributed ownership 
does not involve any revival of la petite industrie, but may 
take the form of ownership of shares in joint-stock com- 
panies, having enterprises as extensive and as centralised 
as may be required; (c) that such a wide distribution of 
property can be brought about without anything in the 
nature of Collectivism, and might well be stable. 

We have to point out in reply that, even granting Mr. 
Belloc’s three assumptions, he fails altogether to meet the 
Socialist criticism of his ideal, or to show that this ideal 
avoids the Socialist indictment of the Capitalist system. We 
have explained (a) that what the manual working wage- 
earner resents is the fact that he is without control over his 
working life and that he is in economic subjection to those 
who control the instruments of production ; (b) that every 
productive member of the community, whether working by 
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hand or by brain, finds himself mulcted of a considerable 
part of the joint product by the exactions of rent and 
interest ; and (c) that the manual workers, in particular, 
are, under such a wage system, inevitably and necessarily 
in a state of relative penury, leading, in a huge number of 
instances, to destitution. The Socialist sees no other way 
out than by giving to the people as a whole, suitably orga- 
nised by localities and vocations, the power to control the 
instruments of production and to determine the way the 
product (including what now goes in rent and interest) shall 
be appropriated. We have explained that this will mean, 
among other results, for every adult citizen much more 
individual ownership in home, paraphernalia, and hoard 
than Mr. Belloc’s desideratum of “ a cottage roof over his 
head, with many weeks’ sustenance of his own.” 

Against this Mr. Belloc puts a continuance of service for 
wages under great industrial undertakings, accompanied by 
a widely distributed (but admittedly not universal) indi- 
vidual ownership of shares in these or other joint-stock 
companies, the holdings being necessarily very unequal. 
Such a wide distribution of industrial shareholding will, he 
elsewhere argues, render unnecessary any such “class 
legislation ” as Employers’ Liability Acts, Minimum Wage 
Acts, Education Acts, or National Insurance Acts ! 

We hold that this is an illusion. We can assure Mr. 
Belloc, from personal knowledge, that the workmen owning 
shares in cotton factories, railways, or gasworks—of whom 
there are already many—feel themselves, even when they 
have been rash enough to invest their savings in the concerns 
in which they are employed, as wage-earners just as much the 
serfs of these leviathans ; find their wages as much diminished 
by the exactions of rent and interest; and are as helpless, 
without protective legislation, to secure safe and healthful 
conditions of employment, as those workmen who have, 
with possibly greater wisdom, put their little hoards into 
acquiring their own homes or into the Government Savings 
Bank. The existence of these working-class shareholders in 
no way lessens the incomes that the wealthy property- 
owners or the highly remunerated brain-workers draw from 
the common product, and in no way tends to equality, or 
even to a wider diffusion, of wealth. The fact that the 
London and North Western Railway Company is owned by 
no fewer than 55,000 shareholders (of whom some are 
manual working wage-earners) in no way lessens its economic 
power of keeping wages down, or that of the capricious 
tyranny of its foremen and managers. If all workmen 
owned industrial shares, instead of cottages or bank deposits, 
it would neither raise the general level of wages nor shorten 
the usual working day, nor make the conditions of employ- 
ment safer or healthier—so long as the one-ninth of the 
community retained its ownership, and therefore the pre- 
ponderating control, of nine-tenths of the wealth. It is, 
indeed, the enormous inequality in individual ownership, 
not the fact that many workmen have no share in it, that 
causes both the class power and the class tribute. Moreover, 
seeing that Mr. Belloc admits that only “a determining 
number of families” are, in any event, likely to become 
shareholders, it is difficult to see how those other manual 
workers—presumably, at least, a large minority of the whole 
—who may not be property-owners will be in any way 
benefited by property becoming what Mr. Belloc calls “a 
general institution.” 

But the discussion of what would happen if ownership 
were more widely diffused than it is at present, and whether 
the wider diffusion would continue, is premature until some 
effective means of securing such a wider diffusion is shown. 
We are at one with Mr. Belloc in desiring that every adult, 
without exception, should own, in home, paraphernalia, and 
hoard, quite a considerable amount of private property ; and 
we have argued that, although we know of no way of abso- 
lutely ensuring such ownership permanently to every person, 
consistently with personal freedom, the Collectivist proposals 
would at any rate secure to every healthy adult the practical 
opportunity of such an accumulation. But Mr. Belloc shows 
us no practical way of bringing about even the general 





diffusion of ownership that he desires. We really cannot 
take seriously the suggestion that large blocks of shares in 
any one concern should be more heavily taxed than small 
ones. Does Mr. Belloc not reflect that, if the rate of taxation 
made it worth while, it would be quite easy for the large 
shareholders to distribute their property in quite small 
holdings among the (literally) tens of thousands of joint- 
stock investments ? Nor can we ascribe to him any real 
belief that Government advances of capital at charitable 
rates of interest—a quite praiseworthy plan that has been, 
and is being, extensively tried in many countries—will in 
any way lessen the wealth of the millionaires. In so far as it 
helps “ the little people ” to become prosperous, in Germany, 
as in Australia and India, it positively increases, at the same 
time, the incomes of the wealthy. Mr. Belloc’s only other 
relevant proposal—cumulative taxation of the exceptionally 
wealthy and the appropriation of the proceeds in providing 
for the most urgent needs of the disinherited—simply com- 
bines two out of the four ways that make up the “ Fourfold 
Path ” of Practical Socialism. We welcome his adhesion to 
half the Collectivist programme !—We are, etc., 
SIDNEY AND Beatrice WEBb, 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND THE 
USURY OBSESSION 


ERILY our hands become subdued to the colour 
we work in. We were nurtured in the fear 
and worship of interest, and we find it exceed- 

ingly difficult to shake ourselves free from the conception 
that a problem in simple or compound interest must 
necessarily connect itself with every attempt we make 
to use capital for social purposes. At school we were 
taught not to question interest, but to work in it. We 
were not as much as invited to endeavour to understand 
it. The greatest of the many practical jokes which are 
perpetrated in our elementary schools is that millions 
of boys and girls who are sufferers through interest, 
and whose parents are robbed by day and by night 
through the operations of interest, are set to calculate 
how much robbery can be effected at 3 per cent. per 
annum, or called upon to admire the beautiful structure 
that can be built up by leaving £100 to accumulate 
for fifty years at compound interest. Before us there 
lies a current junior examination paper in arithmetic. 
Two out of eight questions are concerned with our 
interesting subject: “ Find to the nearest penny the 
simple interest, etc.,’’ and “* A sum of money put out at 
interest on March 20th amounted to £725 8s. Od. on 
June Ist. What, ete.” The as yet harmless child of 
our acquaintance who recently worked out these pro- 
blems may be pardoned if it grows to regard interest as 
a divine ordinance, not to be questioned but to be 
obeyed. 

The statesman in search of a policy, the sociologist in 
pursuit of a theory, the leader-writer at his nightly task 
of manufacturing opinions “ ready for service,” however 
much they may differ in other respects, invariably agree 
in begging the question of interest. We ourselves have 
done the thing again and again, small blame to us in the 
given circumstances. We take up a valuable and 
enlightened article—our own !—upon “ National Hous- 
ing,” and sure enough the golden words stare at us from 
the page : 

‘** Borrowing money for the purpose at 3} per cent... .”” 
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Here is another article by a different hand, but on the 
same subject. Does it lack the King Charles’s head of 
the social reformer? A glance down the page reveals : 

“The average interest paid throughout that period 
would be 5 per cent.” 

Or let us turn to the legislating social reformer. Here 
is one of the latest Parliamentary Bills on housing. Its 
explanatory memorandum goes not ten lines before we 
read : 

“Lent at the lowest rate of interest the State can 
afford.” 

Thus it is ever. Do we canvass the possibility of 
building cottages for rural labourers? We are at once 
gravely informed that with the present price of materials 
it is impossible to build a cottage which a labourer can 
afford to rent, by which is meant that it is accepted that 
the capital used must yield a certain rate of interest, and 
that the labourer cannot afford to pay that interest. A 
handbook on housing is not considered complete without 
interest tables to assist the anxious housing reformer. 
Municipal housing is conditioned by the price of money, 
and what we mean by the price of money is, of course, 
the rate of interest paid for the use of money. 

Shall we try for a moment to shake ourselves free from 
this terrible obsession, and to look at housing, for 
example, as it would appear if the State built without 
borrowing ? Let us treat the matter in concrete by 
considering the urgent case of rural housing. It is 
agreed upon all hands that at least one hundred thousand 
new cottages are required to meet the urgent demand for 
better rural housing—although it may be confessed that 
the demand may easily be much less urgent in ten years’ 
time if nothing is soon done, because emigration is 
rapidly increasing. Now the building of 100,000 cottages 
by such a nation as ours is a trumpery matter. Looked 
at as an industrial proposition, it is a one-horse affair. 
If the cottages cost £150 each the capital needed is 
£15,000,000. If the cottages cost £200 each, the capital 
needed is £20,000,000. Why should the State borrow 
these small sums of money, pay interest for long years 
to the usurers, and call upon poor labourers to provide 
the usury? 

The necessary capital could be provided out of 
revenue within ten years, or even within five years, with- 
out appreciably adding to the burdens of taxation. 
Suppose that we decided to do the thing in ten years, 
which would mean the erection of 10,000 cottages per 
annum. That would mean that we should have to find 
£1,500,000 per annum for cottages at £150 each, and 
there is no doubt whatever that if the job were done on 
such a scale the industrial economies effected would 
enable us to put up brick-built and tiled cottages at this 
rate. The capital sum required in each of the ten years 
is so insignificant that it is a smaller sum than the error 
usually made by Chancellors of the Exchequer in esti- 
mating the yield of a year’s taxes. The fact is that we 


have not yet accustomed ourselves to relating the 
capital sums required in practical legislation to the 
wealth of the country, or to the number of its inhabitants. 
It is for this reason that we so constantly find it alleged 
that the country is on the brink of ruin because it has 
increased its naval expenditure by, let us say, five or ten 
millions per annum. Grave and reverend politicians 


may often be seen lifting their hands in horror because 
the national expenditure has increased considerably in 
recent years. To mention fifty millions, or even ten 
millions, is sufficient to deprive most of these gentlemen 
of all power of reasoning. Blind to the fact that it is 
during the very period in which national expenditures 
throughout the world have been rising that the trade 
and productivity of the world has risen to unparalleled 
dimensions, statesmen of eminence continue to prophesy 
disaster which never occurs, as though 45,000,000 
Britons or 70,000,000 Germans could “ ruin ’’ themselves 
by spending £100,000,000 on making either warships or 
mousetraps. 

For the United Kingdom to find in the year 1914 a 
capital sum of £1,500,000 to build 10,000 rural cottages 
is an operation so trifling in proportion to the resources 
of the nation that it may perhaps be appropriately 
compared to the purchase of a Waterbury watch by a 
man with £500 a year. And yet we are asked gravely 
to consider questions of usury in connection with it. 
We are to borrow money upon the credit of the State, 
and, having built the little houses, we are to arrange a 
** sinking fund ” to extinguish the debt we have absurdly 
created, and to make wretched labourers put up so 
much a week in order to pay off our debt ! 

Clearing our minds of the usury obsession, and dis- 
posing of the cry of “ charity rent’’ by holding it no 
more a question of “charity” to build cottages for the 
people than to provide education for their children 
or roads for them to walk upon, what a simple thing 
it is to deal with this concrete problem. In 1914 the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could provide out of revenue 
an additional sum of £1,500,000 by a very slight adjust- 
ment of existing taxes, and in each succeeding year the 
finding of £1,500,000 would become a relatively smaller 
thing. 

A cottage costing £150 could be kept in repair for 
about one shilling per week, and freed from the interest 
problem (that is, supplying house-room in the same 
way that the Post Office supplies postal services, 
untainted by usury, for the trifling profit made by the 
Post Office is really negligible in relation to the enormous 
amount of business done) about one shilling per week 
is all that the State need charge the labourer as “ rent.” 
Against this it may be argued that there is no justi- 
fication for bringing the whole body of taxpayers into 
contribution to provide housing capital without prospect 
of interest in order to house rural labourers. But there 
is no reason whatever why the process should end 
with the housing of rural labourers. Why not a yearly 
Housing Budget ? The Army and Navy Estimates for 
1913-14 amount to £75,000,000. Such a sum devoted 
to national housing could rebuild the whole of the 
United Kingdom in the short span of forty years. A 
far less provision, the voting of £10,000,000 a year to be 
spent out of revenue and not out of loan, avoiding 
interest, would within twenty years rid the country 
as a whole of the worst phases of the housing problem, 
and by the end of that period so change the problems 
of disease and poverty as to give the nation a very true, 
a very respectable, and a well-earned and entirely 
moral “interest.” That is the good and sufficient 
answer to those who urge that it is not the business of 
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the nation as a whole to build except upon commercial 
lines. This answer may be put in another way by 
saying that, the commercial lines remaining, and the 
worship of usury remaining, we consent to the social 
murder of tens of thousands a year, and to the social 
degradation of millions. 

It is just as well that we should remind ourselves 
that the problems of securing a worthy and sufficient 
production, and of an equitable distribution of the 
results of that production, are bound up with the 
elimination of interest. As long as we honour the 
fiction that capital is an unwasting subject which has 
the right to demand toll for an unlimited or indefinite 
period, we remain bound in shackles which curb pro- 
duction and impoverish the State. Interest is the 
central position, and unless we concentrate upon it our 
efforts are vain. The subject of housing offers us a 
favourable way of approach, for if we can get the nation 
to see that it can re-house itself without paying interest, 
by subscribing to build houses as it now subscribes to 
build warships, the childish folly of the commercial 
system in all its connections will sufficiently appear. 

L. G. Cu1ozza Money. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SrmpNeY AND Beatrice WEBB. 


XXI.— THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE. 
(1) THE ANSWER OF PESSIMISM 


N the preceding series of articles we have sought to give 

I the spirit, the social machinery, and the general policy 

of the world-wide movement known as Socialism. What 

is the probability of this movement extending to such a 

degree as to give its tone to the nation? What are the 

chances of seeing, say, within the next hundred years, one or 

more of the great States of the world organised, to any con- 

siderable extent, on the Socialist principles that we have 
described ? 

Now, prediction is not science ; and even the vague fore- 
casts, from which the most cautious do not refrain, are, in 
the main, temperamental. We, like others, have our 
periods of depression, in which the outlook is black ; and 
then, again, our moments of confident hope, in which the 
sky is bright. Each of these moods has doubtless, so far as 
its intellectual content is concerned, a certain validity, 
representing a series of observations and inferences, conscious 
and sub-conscious, derived from our total knowledge of the 
conditions and our whole experience of human nature. We 
can best conclude our articles by giving, one after another, 
the forecasts supplied respectively by the pessimistic and 
by the optimistic mood or temperament. 

First let us notice that there is no “ inevitability ” about 
it. It is hard to rid ourselves entirely of the complacent 
delusion, so characteristic uf the nineteenth century, that 
“evolution ” must necessarily mean “ progress.” But every 
educated person knows now that there is nothing in the 
“ struggle for existence ” and the “ survival of the fittest,” 
or in any other evolutionary factor, to afford us a presump- 
tion of anything that we should call improvement or advance, 
either biological or sociological, physical or mental, material 
or ethical. Apart from such influence as may be exercised 


by human decision and human will, the world must, of course, 
and humanity with it, but in what direction we 
There is, accordingly, in the material universe 


” 


* evolve, 
know not. 


nothing that we can recognise as an inevitable tendency, 
either for “‘ good’ or for “ evil,” as we understand those 
terms. Our forecast of fact depends, therefore, on our 
forecast of human will. 

We described, in the first four articles of this series, the 
moral and psychological conditions under which alone 
Socialism could develop—the emotion of revolt, the change 
of heart compelling a change of social “* values,” the adoption 
of the scientific method in legislation and administration, 
and the real participation in power, involving “‘ conscious- 
ness of consent,” by the community as a whole. Are these 
things inherently beyond “ human nature”? ? So arduous 
is the struggle that in their moods of depression enthusiastic 
reformers find it hard to differ from the ordinary Philistine 
stockbroker or solicitor, when he flatly denies any progress 
towards these conditions, and disbelieves in the likelihood 
of their ever generally existing. 

We never doubt, even in our most pessimistic moments, 
that there will be among the “ disinherited ” any amount of 
the emotion of revolt, whether those disinherited are servile 
classes, servile races, or a servile sex. It may be that the 
world is not really moving towards a greater equality of 
social conditions, a wider freedom from the rule of others, 
and the spread of mutual goodwill. In that case—along 
with the increase in education which cannot fail to go on, 
along with the throwing off of superstitions, and along with 
the decay of conventional morality—the disparity that will 
become more and more striking between the opportunities 
of different social classes for happy and vigorous life will 
produce incessant revolts, first in this section and then in 
that. Those who like “ insurrectionism” will, in our 
pessimistic outlook, find plenty of it! But if the dis- 
inherited stop at revolt ; if they do not, in the midst of their 
misery, develop in themselves the capacity for a self- 
subordinating personal service of humanity, and for scien- 
tifically directed common action, their revolts, however 
forceful and fervent, and however numerous, will be always 
suppressed by the strong hand of the ruling class, the ruling 
race, or the ruling sex. This insurrection and sabotage— 
‘“‘ militancy ’’ in all its varied forms—may lead even to 
positive reaction, to a limitation of political power, to 
increased restrictions on personal freedom, and to actual 
diminution of economic opportunity. We may imagine 
such a reaction, say, in the United States, taking the form of 
terrorism by an armed force of private police in the service 
of the capitalists; supported by a tangle of prejudiced 
judgments of the courts of law; with all the means of 
production used ruthlessly for monopolist profit ; with wage 
rates for the mass, by the subtle abstractions of rents and 
high prices, eternally kept down nearly to subsistence level ; 

with every form of proletarian combination suppressed, 
doubtless in the name of “ individual liberty ” ; and with a 
nominal political democracy allowed to vote only for the 
empty party futilities. Or we may see, perhaps in Germany, 
the mass of the people frankly denied either social or econo- 
mic equality ; more and more firmly kept under the heel 
of a military aristocracy in alliance with an all-pervasive 
industrial capitalism ; and, by one or other ways of juggling 
with the democratic vote, barred from all effective partici- 
pation in political power. Or it may be—shall we say in 
the United Kingdom ?—that, whilst political power and 
industrial combination are nominally permitted, the manual 
workers will find themselves so enmeshed with long-term 
wage agreements, with the illusive devices of profit-sharing 
and “industrial co-partnership,” with the regimentation 
incident on State insurance, that they will fail to develop 
sufficient capacity to cope with the necessary complications 
of wages boards, the growing intricacy of Trade Unionism, 
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or the difficulties of political action. The workmen, in short, 
may show themselves intellectually incapable of the com- 
plicated Democracy required by a highly involved industrial 
State. Meanwhile we may see the scientific method applied 
in legislation and administration as in industry, and even 
enormously developed, but—the manual workers remaining 
too unintellectual to appreciate it—always by and on behalf 
of the property-owning class, and exclusively in their 
immediate interest. We can conceive that, under such 
circumstances, any effective economic and political power 
of the manual-working class might be destroyed ; that every 
young man or woman showing any ability might be drawn 
off to serve as a salaried subordinate of the property-owners ; 
that by a clever manipulation of religious, racial, and sex 
differences, the wage-earners might be kept so broken up 
that any common action would be impracticable, and their 
class feeling would rise no higher than an impotent anger 
and despair. In such a_ heterogeneous proletariat the 
sectarian organisations that would arise, and their warring 
leaders of revolt, might be safely relied on to divert this 
anger and despair into ever futile spasms of insurrectionism 
—largely directed against the officials and executive 
committees of their own organisations! Meanwhile, by 
increasing division of labour, by the universal application of 
power-driven machinery, and by the so-called “ Scientific 
Management ” that we are already importing from America, 
the “labour force” of industry would become more and 
more that of a brute automaton, devoid of initiative and 
destitute of any sense of human dignity, claiming nothing 
but extra allowances of bread and beer! It is, of course, an 
illusion to suppose that advancing knowledge, increasing 
power over Nature, and the growth of capacity for the 
organisation of men must necessarily promote the advance 
of the community or of the race, or even lead to any rise of 
wages. The result of all our intellectual forees depends on 
what use is made of them. If the manual-working wage- 
earners remain incapable of acquiring or using these intel- 
lectual forces, and if the property-owning class continues to 
be governed by pecuniary self-interest and the desire for 
riches, there is no reason why to that two-thirds of the 
whole population who belong to*the wage-earning class any 
appreciable advantage should come from even the greatest 
of scientific triumphs. With the maintenance of private 
property in the means of production, and with unchanged 
heart among the property-owners, the increasing produc- 
tivity of industry might well result in nothing more socially 
useful than the growing luxury of the households of British, 
German, or American millionaires, and the steadily increasing 
number of their demoralised personal retainers and depen- 
dants. 

The persistence, and still more the intensification, of a 
Capitalism at once scientific in its methods and materialist 
in its aims, based exclusively on the motive of pecuniary 
self-interest, would, we fear, tend to develop in the inter- 
national relations of all the Great Powers a “ Bismarckian 
Imperialism ” naked and unashamed. The ruling castes of 
the United Kingdom, Germany, or the United States would 
find increasingly the need, as it would seem to their leaders, 
in order to maintain their industrial supremacy, of controlling 
either the territory, or the raw matcrial, or the markets, 
or the production, or the population of other nations, great or 
small. The political ambitions of the different Great Powers, 
sharpened by their industrial and commercial rivalry, will— 
unless there is a change of heart — inevitably lead to 
constantly increasing armaments and to periodical wars of a 
destructiveness that the world has never yet witnessed. 
In this atmosphere of international aggression the military 
spirit becomes more and more dominant. With a coarsening 





of the moral fibre, we must look for, not an advance towards 
either goodwill or equality, but the maintenance and even 
the increase of sex domination as well as class domination, 
and no chance, therefore, of remedying the present arrested 
development of women. 

Into this dark picture there comes what is perhaps the 
gravest feature of all, the rapidly diminishing birth-rate in 
the “‘ higher ” races among all but the lowest strata of their 
populations. The growth of material luxury, the social 
distinction accorded to wealth and especially to lives of 
idleness, the man’s desire to keep the woman a toy, the 
woman’s desire for a life of pleasure, the frantic struggle of 
parents to accumulate property for their children, all co- 
operate to restrict the birth-rate among the property-owners. 
The constant penury of the wage-earner’s household, the 
growing demand of the woman for a wider life, the increasing 
pressure of additional mouths to feed, the very despair of any 
possibility of attaining a better social state, all work for a 
not less regrettable restriction of births among the specially 
thrifty and exceptionally gifted of the artisan class. Unless 
we “turn round” very sharply, and greatly increase the 
communal provision for children, this same sad foresight 
of despair will still further restrict the birth-rate among 
the lower middle class and the more regularly employed 
labourers. Into the scarcity thus created, in particular 
districts, in particular sections of the labour market, or in 
particular social strata, there rush in the offspring of the 
less thrifty, the less intellectual, the less foreseeing races or 
classes—the unskilled casual labourers of our great cities, 
the races of Eastern or Southern Europe, the negroes, the 
Chinese—possibly resulting, as already in parts of the 
United States, in such a heterogeneous and mongrel popula- 
tion that democratic self-government or even the effective 
application of the policy of a national minimum of civilised 
life will become increasingly unattainable. If anything like 
this happens, it is difficult to avoid the melancholy conclusion 
that, in some cataclysm that it is impossible for us to foresee, 
the civilisation characteristic of the Western European races 
may go the way of the half a dozen civilisations that have 
within historic times preceded it ; to be succeeded by a new 
social order developed by one or other of the coloured races, 
the negro, the Kaffir, or the Chinese ! 

All this may be for us in the womb of Time, if the pessi- 
mists, the Philistines, and the cynics are right in thinking 
that Socialism is impossible. Their pessimism is, however, 
in our judgment based on mistaken views of history and 
economics, ignorance of the power of social organisation, 
and an altogether erroneous estimate of the intellectual 
capacity, moral attainments and determination of the mass 
of the “common people.” We ourselves have a more 
hopeful vision—but of that in the next article, with which 
we bring this series to an end. 


Correspondence 
LABOUR PARTY POLICY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Your interesting article on the Labour Party calls for 
comment by those who have the interest of that organisation at 
heart. As I read your criticism, it consists chiefly in this : that the 
Labour Party in Parliament have not taken any decisive steps to 
promote the measures for which they are responsible, and that, 
generally, their co-operation with the Liberals in Parliament makes 
the distinction between them and the supporters of the Govern- 
ment unimportant to the average elector. 

You observe very fairly that the Labour Party is controlled by 
working men, while the Liberal Party is controlled by the rich, 
and in this lies the explanation of the alleged parliamentary 
apathy of the Labour Party; for not only is that organisation 
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controlled by working men, but those who guide its destinies are 
directly elected by the members of trade unions. 

Thus, alike in policy and method, as exhibited both by conference 
and executive, the party is neither in front nor behind the rank 
and file, but in accord with it. Take, sir, your observations on the 
party’s action in Parliament. What conference of directly elected 
delegates has ever criticised it effectively ?_ One motion of censure 
moved by the Electrical Trades Union was defeated by a large 
majority. It would appear, therefore, that the average member 
of a constituted Labour body is well satisfied with the progress at 
present made. 

The fault, therefore, if any, lies with the rank and file, and here 
it is that propaganda should be concentrated ; but what, in fact, 
is being done in this direction? Apart from the Independent 
Labour Party, many of whose members belong to trade unions, 
practically nothing. The very men who proclaim themselves 
most anxious for more vigorous action often waste their time in 
belittling the party and attacking its leaders, instead of attempting 
to convert the work-people and, equally important, the working 
middle classes of England to a belief in Labour representation. 

The Syndicalistic orators, on the one hand, who decry political 
action, and the “ educated ” type of Socialist on the other, who 
still clings to the servile idea of the workers obtaining social 
betterment at the hands of the wealthy, both confuse the issue, 
and between them the old party machines continue to grind out 
their majorities, here Liberal as in Yorkshire, there Tory as in the 
County Palatine. 

Thus, instead of all Trade Unionists and Socialists concentrating 
on the one great task of making the workers’ party really effective, 
some are endeavouring to destroy the party from within, while 
others are engaged in betraying it to the enemy without. Until 
the opponents of Capitalism make common cause and learn to 
discipline themselves and act together, instead of spending their 
energies in mutual destruction, it is hopeless to look for any effec- 
tive democratic political action at all.—Yours, etc., 

Henry H. SCHLOESSER. 

Links Lodge, Yelverton, S. Devon. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SYNDICALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—May I briefly comment on the article in your last issue in 
which Sidney and Beatrice Webb show in the course of two pages 
that Syndicalism and Anarchism are impossible ? 

They only need one reason with which to prove it. We cannot, 
they say, safely control production by the producers alone, 
because the consumers and producers are at war. They say : 
“ The producer's interest is to get as much as he can for his own 
commodity, and to continue to produce it as he has been accus- 
tomed to do. The consumer’s interest is to give as little for the 
commodity as he can, and to have it as easily variable as possible, 
so as to take advantage of new inventions and permit of change 
of taste or habit.” 

Now, I submit that Socialists, Syndicalists, and Anarchist Com- 
munists all intend that everyone shall be a producer. Why, then, 
can they not collaborate on something like a local trades council, 
and as consumers check themselves and one another as pro- 
ducers ? Is there much opposition between producer and con- 
sumer where both are interested in products ? Or is it when they 
are interested in the value of products that their interests clash ? 
The latter is an evil interest, and little can be done to alter society 
by perpetual harping on getting everything as cheap as you can. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb have apparently not thought it necessary to 
reply to the Syndicalist’s criticism of majority rule. I should have 
thought that study of what actually happens in politics did tend 
to show that democratic institutions are not democratic. Who 
foresaw, whether it be good or bad, the Insurance Act and asked 
for it? Do the postal servants find it easy to get conditions that 
satisfy them? If they do not, why will the railwaymen and 
miners after their industries are nationalised ? Does Parliament 
show boldness in contradicting the commercial principles which 
are accepted as the natural thing in our times ? 

If you could get a real democracy, Socialism might be possible, 
because then State ownership would be ownership by and for the 
people. But you would have to get Socialism first in order to get 
democracy. Poverty stunts men’s faculties so that they cannot 
control “* their ’ representatives. 

I must say (I hope it is not rude) I think talk about “ the 
reality of the social organism,” “ social tissue,” and “ the general 
will’ nonsense. What is the general will? Society is not an 
organism, and I do not want to be its great toe. It is not born at a 
definite period nor does it die at a definite period. What is 


“ social tissue,” and is it wise to call it “ tissue”? Does it bind 


the nation together, or all Europe, or the whole of humanity ? 
Is the social organism more real than “ the ship of State” or “ the 
fabric of society ” ? 

If society is not an organism, it need not keep on developing 
“* additional structure,” as the Webbs say it must. Not unless it 
wants to. Why should not the men and women in society consider 
what they like? You may possibly prove that production is more 
economical with more structure. But what of it ? 

I note this in Monday’s Daily Citizen: “ So the awakening of 
Labour goes on—on the industrial side more quickly than the 
political, for on the former side the issues are less complicated and 
involved, can less easily be confused than on the latter.”-—Yours, 
ete., Artuur D. Lewis. 

73 Westbourne Terrace, W. 

August 25th, 1913. 


THE PRESS AND SOUTH AFRICA 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of July 12th last you say that The Worker, 
the weekly official organ of the South African Labour Party, “* has 
lately been preaching a general proletarian uprising ‘in which 
murder, arson, destruction of property, and so on’ would be 
merely incidents of warfare.” 

I presume you got this information from the cable message 
published in the London Times of July 7th. Similar statements 
had appeared in the Cape Times, but as everyone in South Africa 
could buy The Worker, and see for himself how ill-founded they 
were, it was not thought worth while to contradict these in parti- 
cular out of the mass of “ inexactitudes ’ published daily in the 
majority of our newspapers. 

In case you have not seen the organ you profess to cite, I enclose 
a copy of The Worker of July 3rd, and refer you to the leading 
article on page 4, as well as to the article on page 1, which the 
Times purports to quote. 

You will see at once that the essential passages in these articles 
expressly discountenance crime, sabotage, violence, etc. The one 
about murder and arson is, of course, only a comment on, and 
advice to respect, the Pharisaism which applauds such things as 
patriotic and heroic when perpetrated by troops in war (or even 
by Jameson Raiders or Ulstermen), but is horrified at the idea of 
the same things being done by a working class on strike. 

It is hard to believe that the omission of these essential passages 
in the Times cable was accidental. Perhaps you do not realise 
the extent to which the mines, Government, Press, and cable 
service of South Africa—and perhaps I should add the London 
Times—are under one and the same control; or that, in parti- 
cular, Reuter’s are closely connected in business with most of the 
leading newspapers here, so much so that they refuse to supply 
one rival daily except on far more onerous terms than are enjoyed 
by other papers. 

Interested cable misrepresentations are a by-word here. It 
seems time that you learnt equal caution. In the case of the Rand 
strike the suppressions, or falsehoods, which have distinguished 
the English newspaper accounts (such as that martial law was 
proclaimed, or that the natives joined in the street “ riots ”) seem 
to have had such an effect that the Archdeacon of Johannesburg, 
preaching at St. Paul’s on July 6th, could only call us ** black 
sheep” and “ naughty children,” and even the British Labour 
Party was apparently so credulous as to be unable to raise more 
than a half-hearted protest against the murders committed in the 
name of law and order at the instance of a class which for weeks 
previously had been praying for a chance of shooting the strikers 
down.—Yours, etc. SripnEy P. BUNTING ; 

(Hon. Sec. “* The Worker * Committee 


Johannesburg. of the S.A. Labour Party). 


THE RURAL REFORM SUPPLEMENT 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I owe you and your readers an apology for two or three 
errors in the Rural Reform Supplement which have been pointed 
out in subsequent numbers of your paper. In estimating the cost 
of manual instruction in the schools in Lindsey my information 
was at fault, and I thank Mr. Turnor for putting me right. 
Raffeisen, for Raiffeisen, was ignorance so invincible as to have 
survived even the reading of Mr. Cahill’s monumental Blue Book. 
My misquotation of Mr. Charles Bathurst was a slip for which I 
am sorry, but which he need not take too seriously, for no one 
with sufficient knowledge of country life to notice it would be in 
the least likely to attribute the mistake to Mr. Bathurst.— 
Yours, ete., Henry D. HARBEN. 
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THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk NEW STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Let no one call the Jew practical. Here is Mr. Henry 
Samuel, self-described as ‘a large landowner in South Africa,”’ 
expecting the Zionists to “ transfer every Jewish family wishing 
to go that holds the ancient faith, or that is down-trodden, un- 
happy and submerged, to the historic home of the race in Pales- 
tine.’ The most optimistic statistics do not credit ancient 
Palestine with more than three million Jews, so that even if half 
only of the existing Jews came under Mr. Samuel’s categories, six 
million Jews would have to be accommodated and supported in 
an area of ten thousand square miles, which would be precisely 
the problem of putting a quart into a pint pot, apart from the 
fact that 600,000 Arabs are already in possession of the little 
territory, and that immigrant Jews cannot own land there, and 
are even technically prohibited from remaining there more than 
six months. 

Your idealistic correspondent further believes that “to the 
Jew, speaking nationally, there is no draw in anything but 
Palestine.” If so, it is very strange that eighteen centuries of 
magnetism have left only 100,000 Jews in Palestine, the majority 
Old Age Pensioners of the lands of the Exile. Even if it be con- 
ceded that the ancient longing has only just been translated into 
modern terms, is there any use in * speaking nationally * when 
in the same seven years in which, according to Mr. Samuel, the 
Jewish population of Palestine has risen by 30,000 souls, New 
York, which has ‘no particular historic connection with the 
Jewish people ” (or with any other), has drawn 700,000 Jews ? 
Is it not enough to speak ‘* economically”? Imagine these 
700,000 Jews on virgin soil, able to make their own spiritual 
atmosphere. If Angola could only draw economically—and 
Mr. Samuel himself believes it is “a very fertile and suitable 
country for settlement ’—Jewish nationality could be left to 
look after itself. 

The fact that Jewish migration can be diverted even from New 
York is proved by the success of my Organisation in directing 
thousands of Russian Jews to Galveston. This is merely a counter- 
economic movement. I should be the last to deny the paramount 
claims of Palestine to be the Jewish home—if it can. But, even 
** speaking nationally,’ to say there is no draw in any other land 
is mere romance. Any land would draw that provided bread and 
could become a Jewish home, and to keep one’s eye exclusively 
on Palestine to the neglect of other and fast-vanishing opportuni- 
ties is perhaps to keep the Jew homeless for evermore. Mr. Barrie 
in My Lady Nicotine says tobacco is man’s greatest blessing—or 
his greatest curse: he forgets which. Palestine will be the 
destruction or the salvation of the Jewish race—I do not know 
which.—Yours obediently, 








IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 


P.S.—Naturally, I should be delighted to use Mr. Samuel’s South 
African estates if they would serve as training-grounds. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. Tibbey has expressed, more fully and far better than 
I, the impression made on us both by Dr. Roberts’s article of 
duly 26th. 

I did not combat Dr. Roberts’s contention that there is much to 
do in recasting our educational methods—for I agree with him— 
but I asked : ** Does he know how much is being done ?”’ I, too, 
have been a schoolmaster (for five and thirty years) ; I also served 
on a School Board, at Harrow, some thirty years ago, and have 
just finished seven years’ work on the Education Committee in 
Cumberland. My first impression on taking up the work here 
was that the teachers had advanced very little in the technique 
of their art. My final impression is that the day of better things 
has dawned, that a new spirit is being feit throughout the work, 
that the Board of Education, through its inspectors, is stimulating 
the teachers to make use of the greater freedom granted to them, 
and that the teachers themselves are seizing eagerly on new ideas 
and new conceptions of their art. 

More than two years ago Mr. Holmes wrote (p. 273): ‘* Even 
as it is replicas of Egeria—not exact replicas, for she is too original 
to be easily replicated, but teachers who, like her, preach and 
practise the gospel of self-education—are beginning to spring up 
in various parts of the country ; and each of their schools, besides 
being a centre of light, may well become a nursery for teachers 
who will follow in the footsteps of those who have trained them, 
and will in their turn do pioneer work in other schools.” 


And again (p. 146) : “* Twenty years ago . . . elementary educa- 
tion was, on balance, an actively de-vitalising agency. . . . But 
things have changed since then; andit is probable the balance is 
now in favour of the elementary school. But the balance, though 
growing from year to year, is as yet very small compared with 
what it will be,” etc., ete. I believe, from my small experience 
in one county with just a glimpse of work in Buckinghamshire, 
that the rate of change is already rapidly increasing. 

No less important than his exposure of faulty methods and 
ideals was the undercurrent of splendid hopefulness in Mr. Holmes’s 
book. Many were conscious of our failure. He pointed out its 
chief causes, and suggested remedies. The ideals which he so well 
expressed were fermenting in the minds of many. He could even 
say of the class of teachers crushed under the system of payment 
by results (p. 147) : ** For my own part I honour the teachers as a 
body, if only because here and there one of them has dared, with 
splendid courage, to defy the despotism of custom, of tradition, 
of officialdom, . . . and to follow for himself the path of inward- 
ness and life. . Most of the failings of the teachers are wounds 
and strains which adverse Fate has inflicted on them. Most of 
their virtues are their own.” 

Payment by results is gone—that thirty-three years of bondage 
is ended—the encumbrance of examinations is being diminished. 
Almost all the suggestions in Dr. Roberts’s article—excellent sug- 
gestions, as I think—are beginning to be adopted here and there. 
Education authorities have the power to do these things; the 
Board of Education can encourage them to use that power. What 
we need is help from the Treasury which shall lighten to some 
extent the burden of the rates. Above all, we need help for the 
teachers in their years of training, a liberal reward for their years 
of labour in the profession, and a reasonable pension for their old 
age. 

In my former letter it was for this latter use of money that I 
pleaded. Ido not under-estimate the need of proper buildings. 
But parents can be got to understand the importance of this 
provision. When they understand they will back the efforts of 
the Board of Education with an irresistible demand, and the 
buildings will be provided. 

But the public is much slower to understand the need for im- 
provement in the quantity and quality of our teaching staff. How 
many, sir, even of your readers have realised the impossibility of 
approaching our ideals unless that staff is sufficiently numerous, 
adequately paid, and adequately equipped by nature and training 
for their profession ? It is through them that reforms must come, 
can come, and are coming. “The more civilised a country 
becomes, the more important is the part that the elementary 
school plays in the life of the nation ” (p. 275). 

While these changes are proceeding Dr. Roberts, and the rest 
of us who desire a new state of things, can do our best to advance 
public opinion. In this way the instruments of advance will be 
in part made ready when a change in public opinion shall have 
made public action possible. But it is not wise either to hold back 
the improvement of the teaching staff until public opinion has 
reconsidered ** the whole question of what it really is in which 
education consists,” nor to decry or ignore the efforts already 
being made in the right direction.—Yours, ete., 

FRANK E, MARSHALL. 

Keswick, August 24th, 1913. 


P.S.—In my former letter a word was misprinted, no doubt by 
my fault, in line 5. I meant to say the progress of elementary 
education can scarcely be quickened (not questioned) by any con- 
ceivable legislation. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT 


To the Editor of Tut New StTaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—Mr. Macaulay’s letter is an amusing example of a method 
of controversy much in favour with all parties to-day—that of 
pretending that a movement you do not like does not exist and 
is the invention of agitators or politicians. 

Most of the points in his letter are mere contradictions of 
my assertions, which I will! not take up your space in contradicting. 
On one, however, I should like to say a word or two. He thinks 
the Bill will harm Welsh Nationalism ‘“‘ by re-awakening all the 
bitterness of sectarian jealousy.” To hear defenders of the 
Establishment talk, one would imagine that Wales was seething 
with sectarian fury as a result of the Bill. Two months ago I was 
present at the proclamation of the Eisteddfod at Bangor. The 
proceedings were presided over by Dyfed, who is a Calvinistic 
Methodist minister. One of the chief members of the local com- 
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mittee is a Baptist minister. Among the bards who addressed the 
Gorsedd were two Anglican clergymen. Nonconformists and 
Churchmen, Disestablishers and Establishment men, were present ; 
and, strange to say, they met on terms of perfect amity. For 
what they were there to serve was not this Church or that, but 
Wales. Mr. Macaulay need have no fear ; Welsh nationality is 
strong enough to survive even an act of justice to Nonconformity. 
—yYours etc., H. Ipris BELL 


Miscellany 
THE PEOPLE NEXT DOOR 


VERYONE said we were lucky in our house, which 

E. implied that we were taking a risk in settling on a 

semi-detached villa in Whiteheads Grove, Chelsea. 

Little old houses are very pretty and sweet to look at, but 

one can never be quite sure about them; and when people 

said we were lucky, it was not until we had lived there for 
several months and found nothing to complain of. 

We had been rather nervous about our neighbours on the 
left-hand side ; for we shared the front gate with them, and 
only a low wall separated the two back gardens. As we 
moved in at the end of August, we were not surprised that 
the house appeared to be shut up; and as we could learn 
nothing about the inmates except that they were a respect- 
able old couple named Hampton—probably a retired 
tradesman and his wife—we took no further thought about 
them at the moment. 

Grace, my wife, was delighted with the house—more and 
more delighted as the summer ripened into autumn, and the 
hot sunlight that drenched the garden began to be softened 
with the October mists. She was perfectly happy, and I, 
whose only happiness was hers, was more than ever satisfied 
at having escaped from starting our married life in a fashion- 
able street or smart flat. 

Towards the end of September the blinds next door were 
drawn up, and we caught glimpses of our neighbours. 
They were a middle-aged couple, perhaps elderly. But 
there was nothing remarkable about them or their doings ; 
and our maids reported much the same as to their servant— 
an old woman—who was not of a very communicative nature. 
They seemed well-to-do, and little burdened by the necessities 
either of business or pleasure. They were the most unob- 
trusive people that could be imagined, and, looking back, I 
seem to feel that they had that particular sort of unobtru- 
siveness which included the non-excitement of curiosity 
about them. But for what I am now going to relate, we 
might have lived next to them for years without ever feeling 
that they were there. 

It was odd, we began to think at a later period, that, 
though we had no curiosity about these people, we should be 
so much interested in their visitors. It was odd, indeed, 
that they should have had visitors—they were such a quiet 
old couple. But let me set out the incidents that aroused 
our curiosity until—well, let me set them out. 

We seldom talked about our neighbours—as I have said, 
they were so unobtrusive. But we had wondered, when we 
first came—just casually wondered—as to what religious 
sect they might belong to. So that it was quite natural for 
my wife to mention to me one evening that she thought they 
were “* Church of England.” I asked her why, and she went 
on to say that she had seen a clergyman walking in the 
garden. She had not recognised him as any of the neigh- 
bouring clergy whom she had seen; but when I suggested 
that he might not, perhaps, be Church of England, she said 
that she was quite convinced he was, and a High Churchman 
too—she was sure of it. A little arguing brought out the 
















































fact that she had seen him quite distinctly enough to recog- 
nise his face again if she saw it. I suggested that one clergy- 
man looked very much like another, and in proof I took up 
the current number of the Diocesan Magazine and, opening 
it at random, showed her the portrait of the late Vicar of . 
a man distinguished for his sweetness and piety, who had 
been killed in a railway accident a week or two ago. I was 
not in the least surprised when she said that that was the 
man she had seen. “ There,” I said, “ what did I tell you ? ” 

She mused a little. But if she was annoyed, she didn’t 
show it. “* Well,” she said, “ it was certainly very like him.” 

It was possibly because I was a little nettled at her positive 
conviction over a trivial thing of this sort—her inability to 
see the reasonableness of my contention that one clergyman 
is very like another to a stranger, especially when only 
imperfectly observed through a window—that led me to turn 
the conversation into another channel. Otherwise I should 
have disclosed my reason for doubting that our neighbours 
were “ Church of England.” It had passed out of my mind 
until her narration recalled it, and, but for its bearing on 
later events, it would no doubt have been forgotten alto- 
gether. 

But not very long before this an old friend of mine, named 
Fisher, happened to sit by me one morning on the top of an 
omnibus. I had not seen anything of him for a good many 
years, and we exchanged a few hurried statements of what 
we had been doing since we last met. He had not heard of 
our marriage, and I told him we had settled in Whiteheads 
Grove. 

“Whiteheads Grove!” he exclaimed ; 
where Celsius used to live.” 

I was amused to hear that our Grove was in any way 
celebrated—never having yet found anyone who knew 
where it was; but I asked to be informed who Celsius was 
—I think that was the name. 

““ The Swedenborgian,” replied Fisher ; “ he died there, I 
believe, not so very long ago. I believe his daughter lives 
there still, in the same house ; she married one of her father’s 
disciples.” 

** Perhaps,” I said, “‘ these are our neighbours. 
didn’t strike us as in any way remarkable. 
Swedenborgians ? ” 

“ Celsius was a very remarkable man,” said Fisher, quite 
impressively. But I was disappointed of any further in- 
formation, as Fisher rose to get off the omnibus. “ I'll tell 
you about him when I come,” he continued, as he bade me 
a hearty farewell. 

Knowing, then, nothing about the Swedenborgians or 
Celsius, I didn’t think anything more of our conversation ; 
though if any chance had brought it to my mind, I should no 
doubt have told my wife. But somehow none did, and it 
was only her mention of the Church of England that recalled 
it to my mind. 

For one thing we were thankful-—namely, that, although 
the walls were very thin, and we could hear such occasional 
noises from the next house as doors slamming, footsteps on 
the stairs, etc., there were no young people who sang, played, 
or shouted. It was the more noticeable therefore when, one 
night as I was sitting up alone rather late, a sound of high 
voices reached me from the other side of the wall; and after 
some little time I laid down my pen and began to listen. I 
suppose I was unconsciously impelled to this by what I 
found growing upon me as I listened, a sense of familiarity 
with the voice—for I soon became aware that it was only 
one voice speaking, excitedly and in broken periods, of un- 
equal length, and sometimes with perceptible pauses. I 
could not, of course, catch what was said. But the tone 
seemed more and more familiar as I continued to listen, and 
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at last, as a sentence swelled louder and louder, I distinctly 
heard the words “ la Patrie.” 

Then I remembered. It all came back to me—the scene in 
the corner of the market-place at Tours. The still summer 
evening, the swaying crowd, the frenzied gestures of the man 
on the pedestal ; and as I came nearer and listened to what he 
was saying, the excitement that kindled even in me, a stranger 
and a foreigner, at the magical oratory of the man of the 
people. It was Pontin. 

I was hardly less thrilled now as I sat in my chair, and 
heard imperfectly those wonderful tones, than I had been at 
Tours. For there was added the secret pleasure of pride, 
or at least of satisfaction, at having been sharp enough to 
recognise the speaker. I waited for more, but apparently 
he had come to the end of his speech ; and in a few minutes 
I put down my pipe, and went to bed with the satisfaction 
of having something important to tell my wife. 

As I found her asleep, I waited till next morning. 

“Who do you think was next door last night ?” I asked 
her. 

“Why,” I went on, unable to keep my secret, “ Pontin.” 

“ Pontin ? ” she said, a little mystified. 

“Yes, Pontin,” I replied, “‘ the man of the people. Don’t 
you remember my telling you how I had heard him at 
Tours ? ” 

Her reply rather staggered me—not because it was 
startling, but because it made me appear such a fool. I 
ought to have remembered, but I hadn't. 

“ Pontin was guillotined,” she said ; “last month, wasn’t 
it?’ She laughed. ‘ You must have fallen asleep over 
your book,” she added. 

‘“* No,” I said, very much abashed, “ I wasn’t asleep ;_ but 
I suppose it must have been somebody giving an imitation of 
Pontin. It was certainly a very good one.” 

“How very interesting!” she said, musing. “Do you 
know, Jack, I can’t help longing to go and call on Mrs. 
Hampton. I’m sure they must be most interesting people— 
however commonplace they seem to be. I think I shall go 
and call.” 

But for wounded vanity and the shock of having been so 
stupid, I should now, at any rate, have told my wife what I 
heard from Fisher. But I was out of temper with myself, 
and so I didn’t. Not wishing to make matters worse, I fell 
in with her idea, and said I wished she would take an oppor- 
tunity of calling. 

‘* T will try to think of some excuse one of these days,” she 
said, “‘ and go boldly in. I’m sure she’s a dear—she has such 
nice people to see her.” 

I was very busy at this time and not a little worried over 
my business. Perhaps on that account I was the more 
easily irritated by little things. At any rate, the day arrived 
when for the first time since our marriage I went off to work 
without having made up with Grace some stupid little 
quarrel—about dusting my books. Had I not been so tied 
to my work, I would have come back to lunch. I made the 
attempt, but it was impossible. As soon as I could, I left 
the office and hurried back, a little before my usual time, 
only staying on the way to choose a bunch of roses at the 
shop in Sloane Square. As I walked quickly up the little 
path to the door, I felt I already had my reward and my 
pardon, for, looking up at the house, my eye was caught by 
the sight of Grace standing—not at our own window, but at 
that of our neighbour’s. I could see her quite distinctly —she 
seemed to be waiting for the old lady, and I supposed she 
had at last summoned up courage to go and call, and would 
soon come in and tell me all her adventure. She looked at 
me with inexpressible sweetness, and as I held up the roses 
she smiled with infinite love and tenderness. Then she 


turned, as though the old lady had entered the room; and 
I sprang up our steps with the feeling that is only known to 
those who love and are loved, who trespass and are forgiven. 

I went up to our room and put the roses into a jar—I 
could not let a servant do that. I sat down, lit my pipe, and 
waited. I wondered how long she would be. I wished she 
would come soon, but, knowing her wish to make friends with 
our neighbours, I would not grudge her any length of time, 
and I could not feel impatient when a quarter of an hour had 
gone by, and my pipe was nearly empty. In half an hour— 
for more than that had now gone by—I had not yet ex- 
hausted the pleasure of the memories of her kindness, and 
love, and tenderness to me in every little thing. The whole 
of our courtship and marriage passed before me like a 
pageant, every little incident coming up clearly, and making 
the future seem almost too delicious for reality. 

At last there was a knock. I had noticed that Grace had 
left her latchkey on the table, so I flew downstairs to the 
door. But it was not Grace. It was a messenger from 
St. George’s Hospital. She had been run over in the street 
some two hours before. Only after she was dead had they 
been able to find her purse with our address in it. 

Rosert RANDALL. 


THE LOVER’S METAPHYSIC 
(THREE SONNETS, FROM A SEQUENCE) 
I. 


O not suppose that I shall ever change 
Because you find me fickle in all else ; 
It is my very fickleness impels 
My constant part within one groove and range. 
My love of you is my whole conduct’s hinge, 
The fountain whence each winding impulse wells ; 
Centred in you, I am as proof to spells 
As your dear self, which nothing can derange. 


For you're that substance of the temporal earth 
Which the philosophers have all been seeking, 
And while the world, like some Protean birth, 
Shews a new face with each new morning’s breaking, 
You are the wizard soul, the same for aye, 
That wears the form of each succeeding day. 


il. 


Old Thales, though he never saw your eye, 
With cradling waters did the world invest, 
And Anaximenes divinely guessed 

Some spirited pure wind to underlie. 

See how they fashioned you intuitively ! 
Anaximander was content to rest _ 

In the Inscrutable and Inexpressed, 

But to express it the more venturous I. 


Still, Heracleitus I do most admire, 
Grim cloud with clear and fitful lightning pregnant, 
Who saw ruled elements and one thing regnant, 
Infinite fluctuations and fine fire. 


These attributes if purified agree, 
Being in you, who are an unity. 
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III. 


I hear you laugh at this. ‘“ Is that a sonnet ? 
It sounds a dull mnemonic of the schools. 
Nay, try your dear philosophy upon it, 
That airy logic crumbles at your rules.” 


You'll not believe I say it in good earnest ? 
Know then, Inscrutable and Inexpressed, 

Who my fond metaphysic lothly learnest : 
All’s one between us, whether truth or jest. 


For often by your side in pleasant places, 

My breathed devotion passes into frolic ; 

I tease your hair, woo you mock-melancholic, 
Deride your lovely ways, and flout your graces : 
Like nothing more than children at their play, 
Or summer lovers loving for one day ! 

REGINALD INGRAM. 


IN THE WEIGHING ROOM 
T was a cold day. The gas fire was lit, and chairs with 
wooden or cane seats were placed round the walls. 
Down the middle of the room two long tables covered 
with tidy green cloths stood empty and expectant. A 
baby’s weighing machine on the one nearest the window 
turned its face towards the light. At the fire, airing some 
pink flannel with which to soften the seales for the babies’ 
little naked bodies, was a dark, thin, elderly lady talking toa 
lady who was less dark, less thin, and less elderly. The door 
opened and, one after another, several dismally dressed, 
silent women carrying babies straggled in. A few older 
children, of ages between eighteen months and three years, 
trotted by their mothers’ sides, and remained with 
their eyes fixed upon a box which, to their knowledge, 
contained chocolate drops. The chairs soon filled, and the 
tables became covered with little piles of clothes. The lady 
with the flannel was meantime greeting each woman in a 
determinedly cheery manner. 

“Here is Mrs. Wilson! Now, I am glad to see you! 
How is the boy in hospital ? ” 

** T ain’t see *im fer a week,” replied Mrs. Wilson drearily. 

“Well, Mrs. Driver, it’s a long time since you came. I 
hope Tommy is a little heavier.”” A murmur from Mrs. 
Driver. ‘Oh, bronchitis, has he? What a pity! Well, 
we must weigh him, and see if he’s lost anything. How is 
Lulu, Mrs. Power ?” 

‘** The direrer is stopped, miss, but she won’t take nothink, 
I dunno if it’s ‘er teeth or wot,”’ replied Mrs. Power. ‘“* We 
must show her to the doctor,” said the less elderly lady, 
gently touching Lulu’s cheek. The child stared in front of 
her and took no notice. 

A short, thick woman with a turn-up nose suddenly 
extricated a very plain boy baby from a heap of petticoats 
and announced that ’Erbie was ready. ‘“‘If ’e ain’t gone up, 
the little scunner, it’s the larst time Ill bring ’im,”’ she 
announced. ’Erbie looked at the scales with the well-known 
pink flannel and began to scream. The elderly lady laid 
him in quickly, waited till his indignation made him rigid, 
took the weight at the moment when he paused for breath, 
and handed him back with “Thirteen pounds, thirteen 
ounces, Mrs. Taylor. He’s gone up two ounces. Not so 
bad for him. He’s eleven months, isn’t he?” Mrs. 
Taylor looked gratified as she began dressing her baby in its 
immense pile of worn-out clothes. 

‘** I'd er warmed *im,” she said lovingly, “ if ’e ’adn’t put 
ona bit. Wy, I give ’im a noo-laid egg er Toosdy.”’ 


““ He’d put on more if you could manage a tiny drop of 
milk for him, couldn’t you?” said the elderly lady 
coaxingly. 

“I give ’im a ’aporth er cow’s milk a day wen ’e ’ad the 
‘oopincough,” said Mrs. Taylor reproachfully. “* My word, 
*e took it down, too. But ’e’d want four-pennorth a day 
ter satisfy ‘im, an’ I’d like ter know were that’s ter come 
from. Wy,” looking round the room for confirmation, 
“that ’ud come ter two and fower a week.” 

A murmur came from all the mothers in agreement that 
it was not to be thought of. 

A pink young mother brought a pink and lovely baby 
for its first weighing. Three weeks old, and eight pounds 
five ounces! The pink young mother was much praised 
for the baby’s condition. A few questions extricated from 
her the information that it was her first and that she nursed 
it. Her husband was earning 20s. regular money at a 
brewery. She had 18s. a week from him, and paid 8s. 6d. 
rent for one room, and she thought she had enough to eat. 

* Wait till you’ve seven kids an’ twenty bob a week like 
me,’’ said the irrepressible Mrs. Taylor, pinning a dingy 
shawl tight round ’Erbie, who blinked his eyes and seemed 
to lengthen an already extremely long upper lip. 

A little girl of two and a quarter was next put in the 
scales. She sat and gravely sucked a chocolate drop which 
was popped into her mouth just as she opened it to ery. 
“Seventeen pounds two ounces” was the verdict. She 
had gone up one ounce. 

“That is capital,’”’ said the elderly lady. ‘“ By the time 
she has had the doctor’s milk another week she will begin 
to get on.” 

** She didn’t seem ter take to it,’ said the mother doubt- 
fully. ‘* She ain’t accustomed to it like.” 

“Never mind. The doctor says she must have it, and I 
expect she’s getting to like it now,” said the elderly lady. 

The mother admitted that Vylet did like the milk now, 
but it was “that expensive ”’ to get the child accustomed 
to milk, and “ wot ’ud she do ”’ when the doctor stopped it 
again ? The elderly lady shook her head and made no reply. 

The doctor arrived and went into her consulting room, 
Six babies were waiting for her. Six stories were poured 
into her ear which generally began with ‘“* Wot with ‘im 
bein’ short of work.’ She came back to the elderly lady, 
and murmured in her ear, “ Three of them need milk.” 
The elderly lady shook her head. ‘* Well, is there enough 
money for two ?”’ breathed the doctor. “ I might manage 
one,” whispered the other, and the doctor went back to 
choose one out of three, while the elderly ladies went on 
weighing Freddies and Violets and encouraging worn and 
worried women. 

A tiny mother, who looked forty but for her intensely 
blue eyes, brought a fine child, who proved to have gone 
down three ounces. 

** Time you weaned him, Mrs. Glover.” 

** An’ wot would I feed ’im on?” said Mrs. Glover fret- 
fully. ‘“‘ I’m owin’ six shillin’ to a lender, and there’s 
sixpence a week ter pay on it, an’ nothin’ paid off then, 
an’ Glover an’ the five other children ter do on twenty bob. 
I reely dursn’t begin ter feed ’im. They generally goes till 
over the twelvemonth before I feeds *em.” 

She admitted that she was attending the hospital for 
pains in the eyes, but had not told the doctor she was 
nursing a baby of a year old. Would she wait and see our 
doctor ? No, because she knew what doctor would say ; 
besides, people did say that when you stopped nursing you 
always had another, and whatever would she do if that 
happened ? She went away hugging her big baby, looking 
rather in the proportion of an ant to its egg. 
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A thin young woman with a thin, preternaturally intelli- 
gent looking child of about three said, in a depressed and 
hopeless voice, that she thought she would “ ’ave Lizzy 
weighed after all.’ Great sympathy was shown in the 
manner of all the mothers as they hastened to make room 
on the table for Lizzy, who had light blue eyes, blue beads 
round her neck, and a very fair skin. One woman, catching 
sight of the black ribbon round the thin young woman’s 
hat, whispered to the elderly lady, ‘“‘’As she lost ’im? ” 
The elderly lady nodded, and began displaying a chocolate 
drop to Lizzy, who walked along the table, quite good but 
unenthusiastic, clad only in the blue beads. She did not 
sat the chocolate, but kept it shut tight in her hand while 
she sat in the scales. 

** Seventeen two, Mrs. Mullet,” called out the elderly lady. 

““She’s gone down agin,” gioomily remarked the thin 
young woman, receiving Lizzie back as she walked along 
the table. ‘“*‘ She do miss ’im, suthink awful,”’ she remarked 
to the room at large. A murmur of sympathy from the 
assembled mothers, one of whom asked in a loud whisper, 
““Inshored ?”’ Mrs. Mullet shook her head. A still more 
profound emotion passed round the room. A question 
hung on the pursed lips of each woman as she pinned or 
unbuttoned. ‘I borried the thirty bob,” Mrs. Mullet said 
rather defiantly. The tension relaxed, and the women 
murmured to one another that that was the only way when 
you lost an uninsured child, but it was ‘‘crool work payin’ 
back thirty bob.” ‘ Not but wot it’s crool work payin’ 
a bob a week regler to inshure ’em, as I done this ten years,”’ 
remarked a dingy-looking woman as she took a fourth 
petticoat off a skinny morsel which cried gently all the 
time in an uncomplaining sort of way. The mothers 
assented with nods and murmurs, and confided to one 
another what they each paid the insurance man. 

The skinny morsel was laid gently in the seales. ‘“ Eight 
pounds, seven ounces, Mrs. Luke,” said the elderly lady. 
**Gone down three,”’ gloomily announced the dingy mother, 
looking at her card. ‘“’E cries all the time jest like ’e’s 
doin’ now,” she said hopelessly. ‘* Course, I nurse ’im,” 
she replied to a question from the elderly lady, “ but it 
don’t seem ter satisfy ’im like,” she added, shaking her 
head. The elderly lady sent her in to the doctor, who 
came out of the inner room after a brief interview and said 
dryly, “‘ The usual thing, of course. A pint would do, but 
it ought to be a quart.” 

““How’s Bertie now you’ve got him home again, Mrs. 
Butler?” asked the elderly lady of a red-haired woman, 
tidily dressed, who was doing up a red-haired baby on her 
lap. The red-haired woman looked up with fire in her eye 
and said in a vibrating voice, ‘“‘ They starved my boy at 
that there convalessing ‘ome.’ The elderly lady looked 
startled, and all the remaining mothers stopped operations 
to listen. “TI tell yer ’ow I knows ’e was starved,” she 
went on defiantly ; “‘’e come ’ome ’ungry—my Bert ’ungry ! 
I ain’t never know ’im ‘ungry all the time I ’ad ’im, and 
now wen ’e come back ’e was that ’ungry ’e wern’t satisfied 
wotever I give ’im.” 

“* How long has he been back ?” asked the elderly lady 
gently. 

** More’n a week,” replied the red-haired woman, “‘ and,” 
triumphantly, “’e’s stopped bein’ ’ungry, nearly, now.” 
And she went on doing up the red-haired baby firmly and 
rapidly in a long binder. 

“IT don’t think they starved him, Mrs. 
said the elderly lady. 
appetite come back.” 

“‘ As if feedin’ up made a baby ’ungry,” muttered Mrs. 
Luke angrily. And all the mothers nodded their assent. 

M. S. REEvgs. 


Luke, really,” 
“They fed him up and made his 





Art and Drama 
VERMILION 


ED is a very dangerous colour. Properly handled 
it is effective and can be quite beautiful ; but it is 
far too conspicuous to be allowed at large without 

any sort of control. It is like a fluid which, unless consumed 
in small quantities and at decent intervals, or carefully 
diluted, inebriates the eye and ruins the palate for the enjoy- 
ment of more wholesome and delicate tones. 

The coats of our soldiers at the present time are not quite 
of the most admirable shade of red, especially in juxtaposition 
with white pipeclay and black trousers. It is quite true that 
red is the only possible colour for our “‘ thin line,”’ and the 
Duke of Wellington was perfectly right on the question of 
what Prince Albert should wear when he said, “ Put him in 
something red or they won’t think he’s English.” But the 
tunics of the rank and file are too crude in tone, and it is a 
pity that they cannot be made a little more beautiful, without 
sacrificing the popular notion of national glory. The present 
virulent hue was only adopted in the early ’seventies, when 
the pillar boxes were suddenly painted vermilion for the 
benefit of short-sighted epistolarians. 

Vermilion is such a beautiful word that one expects rather 
more than the appearance of a mail-van, or a Royal Red 
Book to be suggested by the sound of it. Really it is a very 
fine colour in itself, and it is only from being improperly 
handled that it becomes offensive. In the first place, it ought 
to be used sparingly, as we sce it in the little landscape by 
Rubens, from Castle Howard. In the second place, it should 
be prepared so as to arrest the eye without irritating it. In 
the third place, it should not be put next to black alone, as 
we so often see it on the edges of Bibles and Prayer Books and 
other familiar articles. Hunting “ pink ” is agreeable to the 
eye from all three of these considerations. It is a good 
colour, it is seldom seen in too great a mass, and it is juxta- 
posed with white cords, brown leather, ete. In a Hertford- 
shire lane last week I saw an old woman in a red petticoat, 
just as Nasmyth or Constable would have painted her—and 
one could see why. She was like a red seal on a bottle of old 
wine. 

From the few authorities within reach at this ambrosial 
season of the year, I am unable to determine the chemistry of 
vermilion with scientific accuracy, or to discourse on its uses 
throughout the history of painting; but one or two data 
culled from sources which happen to be accessible are possibly 
worth noting. In Hamilton’s Elements of Drawing, pub- 
lished in 1812, I find that the simple reds then in use were 
native cinnabar, burnt ochre, Indian red, red lead, minium, 
lake, vermilion carmine, red ink, and Indian lake. In an 
anonymous treatise of 1824 vermilion is classed with the 
metallic colours, and described as “ a preparation of quick- 
silver: a very opake and powerful colour,” and Dutch ver- 
milion as ‘‘a cheaper preparation of the same kind.” I 
should imagine the vermilion of modern commerce to be 
Dutch. In Andrews’ Latin Lexicon I find that cinnabar is 
a pigment obtained from the gum of the dragon’s blood tree, 
and that some, according to Pliny, erroneously give the name 
vermilion (minium) to cinnabar. Minium, be it known, is 
red lead. 

This is rather confusing; and on turning to Cooper’s 
Thesaurus, published in 1584, the question is still more 
vague and involved. Here cinnabar is styled “ a softe redde 
stone founde in mines, called in Latine minium, in English 
cinoper. It is also a liquour brought out of Afrike, called 
sanguis draconis because it hath a verie redde colour like 
bloud. The common cinoper is counterfeyted of brimstone 
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and quicke silver.” On turning to minium in the same 
volume I see, “* Sinople, redde lead or vermeleon.” 

A few years later we have Shakespeare writing of “ the 
deepe vermilion of the rose.” Surely this was not red lead ? 
Adam Littleton, whose dictionary was published in 1684, if 
he does not resolve the doubtful points of the question, at 
any rate does not shirk them. Cinnabar, he writes, is “a 
gum or liquor of an Indian tree ; also a soft red stone found 
in mines called minium, red lead, vermilion, sanguinary, and 
by an Indian word cinoper, i.e., dragon’s blood, for the 
colour. There is a sort of sinoper also made by art out of 
sulphur and quicksilver burnt together.” On the subject of 
minium he is a little more straightforward, and after sug- 
gesting several derivations of the word (such as that it 
minuat humores—absit omen !) and giving its equivalent in 
Greek and Hebrew, as I guess, he says that it is “* sinople, 
red lead or vermilion, or the red carth out of which vermilion 
is taken.” 

The impression produced on the mind by this cloud of 
witnesses is a vague suspicion that in modern red there is less 
of the deep vermilion of roses or of dragon’s blood, of Indian 
gums and liquours brought out of Africk, than of red lead 
and counterfeit. ‘* Sanguinary ” is the only one of the string 
of words used by Littleton that seems at all applicable to 
the crude blaze of a pillar box or a popular handbook. 
Sealing-wax is less objectionable, chiefly because there is so 
little of it. Red tape, by great good luck, is in fact pink, 
and armorial gules has been very properly translated into 
crimson on the new banners of the Knights of the Bath in 
Westminster Abbey. Bookbinder’s cloth seems to be more 
susceptible to vulgar influence than almost any other sub- 
stance, which is the greater pity, inasmuch as we cannot very 
well do without it in our houses. Bright red of any shade is 
tiresome in a row of books, and in its worst manifestations it 
is quite a serious difficulty. 

It would be interesting to experiment on some of our 
public statues by painting their uniforms red. The Duke of 
Cambridge, to begin with, and the magnificent bas-reliefs on 
the base of his monument in Whitehall. Or the Duke of 
Wellington at Hyde Park Corner. Brown is a very dingy 
and unimpressive colour. If it be answered that red is not 
used for beauty, but solely on account of its conspicuousness, 
I submit that policemen are quite easily seen when wanted, 
whereas red motor omnibuses, in spite of their bulk, have 
caused more deaths by taking people unawares than any 
other form of locomotive. By a strange irony our respect- 
able old friend the steamroller, which never hurt a fly, is not 
allowed out unless accompanied by a red notice warning 
everybody to beware of it. If crude blazing red is really so 
conspicuous, then its employment should be sternly restricted 
by the authorities to danger signals. If it is not, then it 
should not be allowed at all. The fact of the matter seems 
to be that red was originally chosen for danger signals on 
account of its being so hideous that it was very little used 
’ for common purposes, and therefore was conspicuous from 
its rarity. Postmen’s bicycles, accordingly, are painted red, 
on the supposition that no private individual would care to 
be seen on one of such a colour, and that they are therefore 
less liable to be stolen than if merely picked out with purple 
and gold. If this is so, then there is a very good case for 
suppressing the use of vermilion for commercial purposes, and 
our houses and our streets would soon wear a healthier 
appearance. A muddy complexion, suchas that of London, 
is not beautified by masses of red spots. Clearer air and a 
little careful treatment are more likely to effect an improve- 
ment. Ablution has done much, and a better regard for 
the decencies of ordinary existence. A touch of rouge is 
permissible, but it must be laid on with art. 

RANDALL DavIEs. 


STRAND THEATRE—THE BARRIER 


HE “ barrier ” in this case is a racial one. It divides 
a pair of lovers, a young officer from Kentucky and 
a girl who passes as the daughter of an Alaskan 
store-keeper and an Indian woman. But she turns out to be 
the child of a murdering, swindling, bar-loafing bully and a 
woman who shot herself ; so the hero’s misgivings are allayed 
about the blood which runs in the veins of his bride. The 
play would have done better in a picture palace. The story 
would have been told quicker, the scenery would have been 
better, and the words would not have been heard. The 
action takes place in a mining-camp in Alaska, where, as 
readers of fiction would expect, men think as little of whip- 
ping out their revolvers and firing at each other as we do of 
sneezing. The “thrills” are all of this kind. When the 
good miners are holding up their hands and the villains are 
snarling triumphantly—biff! they are suddenly covered 
in their turn and have to “ down their irons.” Beside ex- 
citements of this kind there is plenty of sentiment. We sce 
the young officer from Kentucky waking up after a night 
outside the door of the log-hut where “‘ Necia” is sleeping, and 
we hear him cry cheerily, “‘ Wake up, little girl; come out and 
breathe God’s fresh air.”” The lovers, standing nose to nose 
in approved fashion, exchange their vows, and in addition 
there is a French trapper, “‘ Poleon,” thrown in (Mr. Matheson 
Lang), who loves and loses Necia. He is a pilgrim seeking 
the land of heart’s desire, and he will not take advantage of 
Necia’s offer to marry him, knowing that she longs for the 
young lieutenant. He explains to her that to take her at 
her word would entail killing the little god Cupid, and that 
then for him the birds would cease to sing in the woods and 
the murmur of streams would cease to delight him. In 
addition to being perfectly brave, quick with his six-shooter, 
childlike, strong, frank, devoted, handsome, and poetical, 
he possesses the mundane charm of a French accent and an 
airy philosophic delicacy of sentiment which speaks in foreign 
shrugs and gesticulations. What can the girl want better ? 
Yet Necia prefers her sleck-headed, pink lieutenant in tight 
immaculate uniform. Homer has been praised for the 
subtlety of his method of suggesting Helen’s charms: we are 
told that when she entered even old men stood up, and thus 
apprehend her beauty indirectly. It must be through 
the rejection of “ Poleon”’ that the authors intend us to 
derive our conception of Lieutenant Meade Burrell, U.S. 
Cavalry, for they have made the man himself the blankest 
barber’s-block of a character that ever attempted to pass 
muster as a hero. 

Mr. Louis Meyer in presenting this play has made a mis- 
calculation. The public like melodrama and so do 
critics; but it must be the genuine thing, and moreover 
there must be something novel in its thrilling situations. A 
play like The Barrier cannot compete with such plays as 
Driven from Home, in which a boy, strapped to a plank, is 
slowly pushed by the villain towards a whizzing circular saw, 
and only just rescued by a lovable idiot; or with The Beggar 
Girl’s Wedding, at the Lyceum, where you can see a solicitor 
throttled by white hands emerging from a curtain at the back 
of the sofa, and a mad doctor making up tasteless, undetect- 
able poisons. The sort of novel which depends for its popu- 
larity upon plenty of commonplace excitement and gushing 
passion, though it often succeeds in print, almost invariably 
falls flat on the stage. Successful melodramas can only be 
written by one who compiles villainies, horrors, and sentiment 
with a deliberate gusto. They must be written more or less 
for fun; and this is not the mood, unfortunately, in which 
sensational novelists write; with one eye askew on the 
public they manage at the same time to take themselves 
seriously. Desmonp MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UBLISHERS have just been passing through the 
dullest season of the year, a season when few books 
are issued, when the booksellers shake gloomy heads 

if asked to subscribe to anything, and when the public 
appears to buy scarcely anything at all. The ordinary run 
of books it is simply fatal to publish in the latter portion of 
July or in August. But there is just one consideration 
which makes some people feel that it is worth while to 
publish serious scientific works or pure literature in the 
dead season, and that is that there are some species of books 
the sales of which may be appreciably affected by reviews, 
and that at a time when nothing clse is coming out they are 
sure to get much more space in the newspapers than they 
would were they flung upon the market in the midst of the 
autumn or the spring deluge. 
* bo * 


It is difficult to understand why it is that things get so 
completely flat as they do. Summer is here, of course ; the 
blackbird sings on the bough ; people spend their spare days 
bathing or playing games, and go out a good deal in the 
evenings. It is to be expected that there should be some 
slackening in the sales of everything except the kind of literary 
lemon-squashes that are purveyed upon the railway book- 
stalls. It is to be expected, also, that the booksellers should 
prefer to get off with the old stock before they get on with 
the new. But one is not conscious, in one’s own experience, 
of having bought fewer books at this time of year than at 
others, or of having followed with any less attention the 
announcements and reviews of new books of the sort that 
interest one. And many other people whom I have ques- 
tioned have expressed themselves eager to lap up good new 
books in August. The undoubted fact remains either that 
we deceive ourselves or that we are exceptions. 

* * * 

But Iet us make no mistake. In a few wecks the rush will 
have started. All the excessively numerous publishing 
firms in London will be vomiting forth a terrific lava-flow 
of books. They will be just like the old ones. We shall 
have The Indiscretions of Mr. Pitchfork, The Amazing Miss 
Pook, Love's Mystery, Two Men and a Maid, Even So, One of 
These Little Ones, Adolphus the Fat, a Critical Biography, 
A History of the Ruthenian Occupation of Gatz, How to Grow 
Marigolds in Your Back-Yard, The Compleat Duck-Shooter, 
Eleven Luscious Landgravines, The Habits and Habitats of 
the Common Blue-Bottle, and How Pansy Stayed Away From 
School. They will all come again this year ; and to-morrow 
and to-morrow; and all the To-Morrows that are in the 
great To-Be. Therefore why, in the dead season, art thou 
cast down, my soul? and why art thou so disquieted within 
me? Surely here is a time for rejoicing and not a time for 
tears. 

* * * 

Messrs. Constable announce an edition (at a guinea net) 
of the poems of Joseph Beaumont. This poet’s works have 
recently been discovered in MSS., and some people believe 
that they are the most important things discovered since 
Mr. Bertram Dobell unearthed Thomas Traherne. Beaumont, 
who was born at Hadleigh, in Suffolk, in 1616, belonged 
to the school of Donne, Crashaw, and Vaughan. His poems 


are being edited by Prof. Katherine Lee Bates, and will be 
issued in the early autumn. Amongst the other interesting 
books in the list of the same publishers are Mr. L. V. Salz- 
mann’s Medieval Byeways, a delightful series already 
familiar to readers of the British Review, and The Secret 


History of the Balkan War, by Lieut.-Col. Reginald Rankin. 
Colonel Rankin was Special War Correspondent of the Times 
with the Balkan Forces. His book is divided into three 
parts. The first deals with the inception of the Balkan 
League and the part played in it by an Irishman; the 
second details the author’s experiences at the front; and 
the third gives an elaborate account of the military opera- 
tions of the Allies. 
* * * 

Amongst the books announced by Messrs. Heath, Cranton 
& Ouseley is English Literature from Beowulf to Bernard 
Shaw. This arresting title makes one wonder what those 
two eminent persons would have made of each other had they 
had the good fortune to meet. The author is Mr. F. Sefton 
Delmer, Professor of English Literature at the University of 
Berlin. The work appeared first in Germany. After all, 
Beowulf was a German. 

* * * 

In a bookseller’s catalogue that recently assailed me my 
eye was struck by the entry “ BIBLE (The Holy). Inter- 
leaved with paper for notes. Almost Unused.” There is a 
certain embarrassing explicitness about this. 

* * * 

Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish shortly a biography of 
‘** Ouida ”’ by Miss Elizabeth Lee, who wrote the article on 
the novelist in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Amongst those who have given Miss Lee assistance are Mr. 
Henry James and Mr. Wilfrid Seawen Blunt. “ Ouida’s ” 
life had some of the picturesque and bizarre qualities of her 
romances, and the book should find an extensive public. 

a * * 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s Essays in Rebellion will be published 
next week by Messrs. Nisbet. They deal with manifesta- 
tions of revolt all over the world; there have been plenty 
of them in recent years, and with many “ upheavals ” Mr. 
Nevinson has been in close personal touch. One of the most 
remarkable things about these essays is the way in which the 
author brings in numberless literary quotations without in 
any way hampering the march of his fiery argument. 

* * * 

Those who object to our rulers on the ground that there is 
too much Celtie Fringe about them wil! think that the last 
straw has come with Mr. MeKenna’s suggestion (made in 
Wales) that Shakespeare on his mother’s side was a Welsh- 
man. 

* * a 

It is time Mr. Max Beerbohm brought out a new volume 
of caricatures. He has reached a much wider public since 
the days of The Poet's Corner (the best of his earlicr volumes), 
and there should be a run on Fifty Caricatures, which Mr. 
Heinemann is about to publish. It would not surprise one 
were one to hear that one of the rich men dealt with by 
Max had offered to buy up the whole edition, plates, copy- 
right and all. The same publisher is bringing out The 
Collected Essays of Edmund Gosse in five volumes ; a study 
of Mirabeau by M. Barthou, the French Premier ; Vale, the 
last volume of Mr. George Moore’s autobiographical trilogy ; 
and a new volume of poems by Mr. Laurence Binyon with 
the very modern and mysterious title of Auguries. 

* * * 

Messrs. Methuen’s autumn announcements include Mr. 
George Clausen’s Royal Academy Lectures on Painting; a 
book on The Empresses of Constantinople, by the versatile 
Mr. Joseph McCabe; and Contemporary Portraits, by Mr. 
Frank Harris, who ranges from Carlyle to Maeterlinck, 
taking Osear Wilde by the way. Nothing human scems to 
be beyond Mr. Harris’s pale. 

SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Power Behind. By M. P. Witticocks. Hutchinson. 
6s. 


The Pot of Basil. By Bernarp Cares. Constable. 6s. 


The Headquarter Recruit. By Ricnarp Denan. Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


When I read the first novel that Miss Willcocks published, 
I had a prophetic feeling that, although it was not a novel 
of the first rank, the time would come when it would be 
followed by a work from the same pen which would be first- 
rate. Her second novel left me with the same feeling; even 
the third did not greatly shake my conviction, although I 
began to be a trifle dubious. Now, having read The Power 
Behind, I feel pretty certain that she will never do anything 
very much better than she has already done. Even so, she 
has already got well away out of the ruck of contemporary 
novelists; but I venture to predict she will not get much 
farther away. In this book there is no indication that she 
has either increased her experience of life or improved her 
technical skill. In it there is plenteous evidence that she 
possesses qualities and faculties essential to the production 
of fine fiction, but there is no jot more evidence to that 
effect than there was in The Wingless Victory, and some 
deficiencies obvious enough in that novel are even more 
obvious here. This story worries one somewhat by its inco- 
herence and by the inconsistency—at any rate, of two—of its 
chief characters. It is divided into three parts, but the 
first part has really little or nothing to do with the second 
and third. Indeed, I am not sure that it would not have 
been a more artistic work had it begun with Part II.; for 
although Sophie Revel is the heroine of all three parts, we 
learn nothing worth mentioning of her in Part I., which is 
necessary to the understanding of her in Parts II. and III. 
Sophie Revel was a French girl, adopted in very singular 
circumstances as a baby by a more than middle-aged 
English country doctor, and by him brought up as his only 
daughter until she reached the age of seventeen. From a 
professional point of view Dr. Revel was a failure ; he was 
more interested in birds’ eggs and the habits of rats than in 
the progress of medicine and surgery. Matrimonially, too, 
he was not a success; for although his wife was a dreadful 
person, one does feel that in his general conduct and his 
mismanagement of affairs financial she had a good deal to 
upset her. He was first, and before all things, a father to 
his adopted daughter ; from the first he took Sophie into his 
own hands: the two were inseparable. He educated her 
according to his lights, and one gathers that his lights were 
fairly modern. The girl is represented by Miss Willcocks 
as adoring him, and as regarding him as one of the wisest 
and best of men. Well, now, one day a drunken tramp set 
fire to some ricks and a barn that were the property of the 
doctor. Sophie met the doctor coming away from the 
burning premises. In spite of the fact that all her life she 
had regarded him as the wisest and best of men, that she 
had never received anything from him but the profoundest 
love and the most sedulous care, that, too, she was a young 
woman of far more than average intelligence and quite 
unusual perceptiveness, she leaped to the horrible con- 
clusion that he, himself, had set fire to those ricks and that 
barn for the purpose of defrauding the insurance company. 
That strikes one as quite inconceivable. No doubt there 
are many young women in the world quite capable of forming 
such a conclusion about their nearest and dearest, but the 
young woman whom Miss Willcocks has so carefully delineated 
was clearly not of these. Further, although we are given to 
understand that there was the closest and deepest sympathy 


and confidence between Sophie and the doctor, although he 
had been in the habit of letting her see into his innermost, 
Miss Willcocks invites us to believe that his pride would not 
allow him to offer her a word of explanation ; that, instead of 
clearing matters up in half a dozen sentences, he went out 
and incontinently shot himself in the abdomen. This 
incident is a jar ; but there is a worse one to follow. Later 
on another doctor, who had lived a life of fifty years wholly 
free from guilt, suddenly becomes a murderer. He de- 
liberately—by postponing a necessary operation—allows a 
young man to die for fear lest, if he lived, his daughter would 
marry him. Except that the young man’s family had in 
years gone by acquired certain property that had belonged 
to his family, there was no sort of reason why the young 
man should not have married his daughter; for aught Dr. 
Prideaux knew, he was in every way eligible. Immediately 
after the suicide of her adoptive father, Sophie moves into 
an entirely new environment. The Botterill circle is most 
admirably done. Miss Willcocks is quite at her best—and 
her best is much better than most people’s best—when she 
is sketching rapidly, when she is seeking to show us only as 
much of her characters as we should be able to see were we 
there. Not the cleverest illustrator alive could with pen or 
pencil or brush present the salient characteristics of her 
creations as vividly as she never fails to present them in 
written words. Just a few of her swift, sure sentences, and 
you see the people she wishes you to see as clearly as though 
they stood before you in the flesh. When you try to 
penetrate beneath the surface, and to glimpse the souls of 
them, to get at the springs of their action, to follow the 
workings of their minds, it is a different matter. Then the 
vision not infrequently gets blurred, and you find yourself 
wondering where you and they exactly are. 

It is rarely, indeed, that a writer of romance succeeds in 
striking a high romantic note on his first page and sustaining 
it without a break, or even the suspicion of a break, until the 
last. To have done that is Mr. Bernard Capes’ achievement 
in The Pot of Basil. Of the very perfume of romance every 
descriptive passage, every dialogue even, is redolent. 
One feels throughout that the story has been written with 
tireless care, and the charm of it is just this: that the care is 
tireless and never tired: there are positively no lapses. On 
reading the first chapter I greatly hoped that the hero of the 
story was to be Joseph II., that most interesting of philo- 
sopher-kings who—by the orders of his wonderful mother— 
was apparently educated upon the Montessori system, and 
instructed in the principles and practice of administration 
by the Sidney Webbs of his period. But it was not to be. 
We do see something of Joseph here, but what we see is not 
altogether to the credit of his intelligence. One would have 
thought that so well read a young man would have been 
familiar with the legends of Arthur and Guinevere, of Mark 
and Isolde, to name no others, and would have profited by 
the very obvious morals of them. In other words, that he 
would have done his wooing for himself and not entrusted it 
to never so faithful a servant or loyal friend. But that is 
what, in Mr. Capes’ story, Joseph did. To the Court of 
Parma he despatched one Tiretta, a soldier of fortune, and 
most accomplished Troubadour—were there really any 
Troubadours left at the end of the eighteenth century, by the 
way ?—to the end that he might sing his praises in the ears 
of Isabella, the exceeding lovely daughter of Parma’s duke. 
Historical precedents were strictly followed. Tiretta sang 
as tunefully as any blackbird ; but, alas, he fell in love as 
hopelessly as any undergraduate! There, of course, are the 
elements of all romance: inexorable duty, hopeless love, and 
imminent and deadly peril. From such a situation there is 
only one way out, and by that way Mr. Bernard Capes leads 
Tiretta : 
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He was lying crushed into the green border—there, in that very 
place where the love-in-a-mist was wont to grow so thickly. It was 
quiet in this sunken spot—no sound but the bubbling, it seemed, of 
a low spring. It came from his lungs, God pity her, and ran over his 
lips. 


When an author thinks that his short stories are worth 
republishing in volume form, he would do well to see to it 
that the first story in the volume is also the best, or, at any 
rate, one of the best. Should he feel himself unable to judge 
of the merits of his own work, he might call in the advice of a 
competent friend or of an experienced reviewer. Otherwise 
he incurs the risk of scaring off the reviewer into whose 
hands the volume may come, or the ordinary reader who may 
pick it up in the library or on the bookstall. I, for example, 
was within an ace of being scared off this volume of Richard 
Dehan’s by the first story, which is not only the first story, 
but also the one which gives its title to the book. It is so 
very bad a story, so long-winded, and so preposterously 
impossible that when I had finished reading it I felt that I 
had had for the time being, and perhaps for all time, about 
as much of Richard Dehan’s story-telling as I could stand. 
However, an inborn and life-long cultivated sense of duty 
prevented my tossing the book aside. I persisted, and came 
upon some quite good stories. Full-sized James is the 
best, and should have been the first of them. It tells how a 
young gentleman educated at a public school, and brought up 
to believe that he was the son of a colonel of good family, 
has it suddenly sprung upon him by the family solicitor that 
he is really the son of two performing dwarfs. There is a 
psychological situation which, if anything at all is to be 
made of it, calls for delicate and skilful handling. This it 
gets from Richard Dehan, and something—something 
unusually good is made of it. There are about ten stories 
worth reading in The Headquarter Recruit—ten out of 
twenty-three! As good a percentage as one usually gets 
when authors republish. 





Husert BLanp. 


MR. SHAW IN 1892 AND 1913 


Now completed to the 
Constable. 


The Quintessence of Ibsenism. 
Death of Ibsen. By BeErnarp Suaw. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This is a book to make one young again. Mr. Shaw speaks 
of “ launching his old torpedo,” and those of us who were 
young in 1892 can remember what a torpedo it was. How 
we read and re-read the book to ourselves and each other and 
forced it on our indignant neighbours, and what wild things 
we and they said about it! It is interesting to go back after 
twenty-one years to the well-known ground; doubly 
interesting to go back in company with the author. He has 
not altered the text of the old essays, but he has added new 
essays on the plays later than 1892, on the New Element in 
the Norwegian Drama, on the Discussion as a new dramatic 
form, and on the need of an Ibsen theatre. The new matter 
just about doubles the size and vastly increases the interest 
of the book. 

Many of the old disputes seem now easy to solve. Was 
the book a revelation or a mass of sophistry? Was it 
calculated to do harm to young people or sure to do them 
good? Was it, after all, a good exposition of the great 
dramatist ? Or was it the intensely personal doctrine of a 
brilliant revolutionist hung upon the unconscious Ibsen as 
clothes on a peg ? 


The answer to all these questions is simply, Yes. It was, 


and it remains, like the work of Ibsen himself, a thing to open 
men’s inward eyes and shake them from all dogmatic 
slumber, whatsoever the dogma may be. 


There are orthodox 


Socialists and orthodox revolutionaries who will be wakened 
just as suddenly and unpleasantly as the rest of the orthodox. 
But it pleases one more to think of the young lions who have 
advanced beyond the Fabian generation and look back upon 
it indulgently or contemptuously, according to their mood, 
and to imagine the surprise with which they will find most of 
their favourite new ideas stated for them in this twenty-one- 
year-old book. For it strikes one as containing a larger amount 
of concentrated Bernard Shaw, and consequently more 
of the moving tendencies of recent thought, than any other 
of the author’s works, except perhaps the volume of Selected 
Passages published in 1912. “* And sophistry?” Yes; no 
doubt ; and exaggeration too. Mr. Shaw uses such weapons 
to awaken his readers as Humpty Dumpty took a corkscrew 
to wake the fish. Harm to the young? Of course; inevit- 
ably. It must do harm, as all published books on Diet do 
harm; because those which say you should eat less are 
instinctively taken up by the people who naturally eat too 
little, and those which recommend hearty feeding go straight 
to the heart of those who already eat too much. No doubt 
many horrid young women were made horrider by this book ; 
and no doubt most of those meek creatures who specially 
needed its teaching were too much hurt by the first pages to 
care to go on with it. 

This seems to leave a balance of harm; but the real 
balance is the other way. For behind all Mr. Shaw’s definite 
dogmas, positive or negative, and greater than all of them, 
there is a spirit; and it comes to all readers as a spirit of 
awakening, a voice that calls one to think: both to analyse 
and to feel, both to refrain and to dare. 

The only serious “ danger” that can fairly be associated 
with Mr. Shaw is that he is always busy with the day after 
to-morrow, while most of us, naturally, are concerned with 
to-day or the very first hours of to-morrow morning. When 
an average man has just got so far as to see that he ought, if 
he can possibly manage it, to be sober and honest and kind 
to his servants; when the nation has, by infinite labour, 
been screwed up to the point of accepting, or at least con- 
sidering, some very moderate reform, it is then that Mr. Shaw 
is dangerous. He will pour scorn on sobriety, prove that 
honest trade on capitalist lines is the deadliest robbery and 
the kind employer worse than the undisguised tyrant ; he 
will fill columns of a reactionary journal with ridicule of the 
moderate reform. In practice this is sometimes pretty 
serious ; but, after all, the harm done is only material and, as 
it were, accidental. Mr. Shaw never attacks the good except 
in the interest of the better. And where he gives bad advice 
in the letter his spirit supplies the correction of it. When he 
denounces our “ slavery to ideals of goodness,”’ it is because 
he cannot rest till he has discovered truer ideals ; when he 
summons us to repudiate duties, he means unanalysed or 
mistaken duties. When he bids us be “ always prepared to 
act immorally,”’ he has carefully distinguished ** morality ”’ 
from “ virtue ”’ as the conventional from the real. When he 
says—with some ellipsis of qualifying clauses—that the 
pioneer at a certain period must simply “ behave immorally 
because he likes ” (p. 167), he means that the pioneer must at 
times be prepared to defy public opinion on grounds which he 
himself cannot fully analyse “ because he would feel con- 
strained and unhappy if he acted otherwise.” In common 
language, he must first think hard and then follow the bidding 
of his whole nature. And it does not by any means follow 
that his action even then will be right. 

There is no universal rule in ethics. Every conventional 
rule is a rough practical generalisation, never absolutely true 
and often needing to be corrected or superseded by other 
considerations. And for the correction of it there is no 
infallible guide. Older moralists spoke of Reason, and what 
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they meant was right. Mr. Shaw pours contempt on Reason 
as a blind guide, and what he means is right also. The only 
hope is to think and think again; but you must think with 
your whole nature, with every sensitive fecler of the mind, 
and not merely with the fully conscious logical intellect. 
Mr. Shaw, whatever his language may seem sometimes to say, 
is steadily and whole-heartedly against that prevalent phase 
of fashion which bids us worship the powers of unreason and 
religious reaction. It is as alien to him as the kindred gospel 
which bids men rollick and guzzle and follow the instincts of 
the herd. It is by an austere and even a lonely path of 
thought, a path fully as far removed from self-indulgence as 
from logic-chopping, that man must climb towards Mr. 
Shaw’s own “ ideal of goodness,” that duty to a self that is 
more than self. Mr. Shaw’s self-worshipper realises that to 
save himself he must save the whole race, and feels instine- 
tively “‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it to one of these little 
ones, ye have done it unto me.” 

I see I am treating the book as a treatise on ethics, not as a 
criticism of Ibsen’s plays. After all, it is not Ibsen, but the 
Quintessence of Ibsenism, that it treats; and to Mr. Shaw the 
“quintessence ” of anything is its moral doctrine. In his 
treatment the plays themselves are sacrificed to their moral 
doctrine ; then their doctrine is sacrificed to his own doe- 
trine ; then his own doctrine is sacrificed to his irrepressible 
artist’s instinct, pursuing its goal of perfection or vitality. 
This is a]l as it should be. He does not treat Ibsen more cava- 
lierly than Plato treats Socrates. But the genius of a 
dramatist-philosopher must needs work its way, making its 
subject into its hero, and its hero into its mouthpiece. Fora 
fair and sober explanation of the plays themselves one would 
go, not to this book, but to Mr. Wicksteed’s old volume of 
lectures or to the few and illuminating bits of commentary 
that Mr. Archer has deigned to write—such as the essay on 
The Master Builder appended to the shilling edition of that 
play. Not that the criticism here is ever to be overlooked ; it 
is often both brilliant and searching. But it is not the main 
purpose of the book. The treatment of Ghosts is desperately 
and defiantly doctrinal; The Master Builder finely begun, but 
too soon dropped; Hedda and Little Eyolf are excellent ; 
Emperor and Galilean really illuminating; and When We 
Dead Awaken so magnificently expounded as almost to con- 
vince me, against the evidence of my senses, that it is really a 
good play. 

“* Down among the Dead Men ” is the heading under which 
Mr. Shaw treats the last four plays, and the title certainly 
suits three of them. Master Builder Solness and John 
Gabriel Borkman and the sculptor Rubeck are all in the 
power of the phantom Death-in-Life. Most men over forty 
have at least looked in her face, and learnt from it that aching 
passion of regret for youth and the powers of youth which 
puts us middle-aged men so much at the mercy of the young 
. . . if the green little creatures had only the wits to use their 
power. It is that regret that vibrates at the heart of these 
plays, though Mr. Shaw has no business to understand it. 
Wide as his experience may have been, it is hard to think that 
he has ever for a single moment been dead. 

I rather doubt if he ever quite will be. Of course he will go 
out of fashion. I daresay my grandchildren will make merry 
over old gentlemen in woollen underclothing who quote 
G. B.S. But topical as his writings always are, and brand- 
new as his ideas professed to be, I doubt if his work was ever 
the sort of stuff that charms because it is new and bores as 
soon as it is old. The world did not wait till 1890 to be told 
to test its ideals and purge its conscience and pause a hundred 
times before it sacrificed a sentient being to a deductive duty. 
J.S. Mill remarked long ago, in his essay on Disestablishment, 
that if a certain course of action left the men and women con- 


cerned better off, he would never be kept awake at night by the 
wailing of an injured abstraction. And I have before me at 
this moment a rather old and extremely old-fashioned novel. 
Its sub-title is “* Things As They Are.” The preface explains 
that this question of Things As They Are is the most interest- 
ing that can be presented to the human mind. It rejects all 
“refined and abstract speculation”; it simply delineates 
“things passing in the moral world,” making especially a 
‘“* general review of the modes of domestic and unrecorded 
despotism by which man becomes the destroyer of man.” 
And on the last page the hero’s ruin is attributed to the fact 
that he “imbibed the poison of chivalry in his earliest 
youth.” Yet the author is not Bernard Shaw ; the author is 
William Godwin and the date 1795. And before him there is 
the greater figure of Voltaire; and before Voltaire greater 
figures still, ever since the day when ‘first, in a world 
crushed by idolatry, a Greek man bade Human Life lift up its 
eyes and look its gods in the face, and reject its burden of 
false duties and follow its own virtue whithersoever it should 
lead.’ If Mr. Shaw’s doctrines had been new in 1890, they 
would be superseded in 1940. But they were not new, except 
in the special genius of their presentation. They are part of 
a great gospel that must be eternally rediscovered because it 
is eternally forgotten. 

I seem to remember an answer that Mr. Shaw made long 
ago in the Saturday to some author who complained of an 
unjust criticism : ““ Who am I that I should be just?” The 
plea is not as impudent as it sounds. Mr. Shaw is an advo- 
cate and not a judge, a fighter and not an arbitrator. If ever 
—per impossibile—the enemy should be conquered, it is not 
he, it is quite other people, who will arrange the terms of peace. 
But as a fighter, what a record he has already behind him ! 
A writer whose every essay has been a battle-cry, who has 
shirked no issue and stood for some thirty years in the very 
thick of the missiles. who has fought best when most alone. 
He has been vain, he has been reckless ; he has sometimes in 
sheer exuberance fought accidentally on the wrong side ;_ but 
he has never paltered with cruelty or with mere worldliness. 
Subjected constantly to every kind of attack and misrepre- 
sentation, he has never been intimidated, he has never 
slandered an opponent, never uttered a syllable of self-pity 
or imported into a controversy a touch of personal bitterness. 
And a style like a clean sword, flashing and cutting deep ! 

But I see I am dropping into the tone of an obituary notice. 
It is Mr. Shaw’s own fault for writing so much about the dead. 
There is no sign of approaching death in the new chapters of 
this volume ; they are the best things in the book. They 
have more mellowness and understanding. They are more 
written to persuade and less to shock. They have less 
effervescence and more wisdom. To remove misunder- 
standings I hasten to add that the doctrines are still quite 
tolerably shocking and the wisdom by no means blameless to 
the point of tedium. 

GILBERT Murray. 


THE SUPERIOR PERSON ON FRANCE 
The New France. By W. S. Litty. Chapman & Hall. 


12s. 6d. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly is what the French call a “ pontiff,’’ and he 
pontificates with great unction and a serene consciousness of 
infallibility. It is impossible not to admire the assurance 
with which he proclaims the most debatable opinions as if 
they were universally accepted axioms. For instance: “I 
suppose no one doubts that M. Bourget is the greatest 
novelist of contemporary France—the greatest novelist that 
his country has produced since Balzac.” The majority of 
M. Bourget’s fellow-countrymen would dispute even the first 
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claim made on his behalf, to say nothing of the second, which 
puts M. Bourget above Gustave Flaubert! Mr. Lilly has also 
a dogmatic pronouncement on Socialism. If we once admit 
equality before the law, which is to Mr. Lilly as a red rag to 
a bull, we shall be “landed in Socialism, Communism, 
Nihilism—systems which, under the pretence of abolishing 
‘the slavery of labour,’ make all men slaves alike.” This 
quotation is a good example of the freshness and originality 
of Mr. Lilly’s thought. His style runs to quotations; on 
every page he shows his large acquaintance with the works 
of other authors. Thus he remarks that “ our little systems 
have their day ” and that the Revolution led to “ red ruin 
and the breaking-up of laws.” 

There seems to be no particular reason why these articles 
should have been “ reclaimed,” as Mr. Lilly puts it, from the 
various more or less ephemeral publications in which they 
originally appeared. They tell us nothing new about the 
Revolution or Fouché or Talleyrand or Chateaubriand, nor 
even about M. Paul Bourget, in whom, Mr. Lilly thinks, are 
reflected all the tendencies of our epoch. And Mr. Lilly’s 
judgments on persons and movements are as shallow as they 
are dogmatic. For instance, the three chapters on the 
Revolution are merely a tirade against that movement and 
all concerned in it. For Mr. Lilly, as for many others, the 
Revolution is simply Jacobinism and the Terror; he sees 
nothing else in a movement that changed the world but the 
“wild beast” let loose and the “apotheosis of the mob”’; 
(how Mr. Lilly hates the mob—that is to say, the vast majority 
of his fellow-creatures!). The men of 1793 were a “ canaille ”’ 
on the make, whose only motive was their own interest. 
This is about as reasonable as the view that all religions were 
the inventions of priests anxious to make money. 

No doubt Mr. Lilly is right in tracing Jacobinism and the 
Terror to the influence of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, but he is 
absurdly wrong in making Jean-Jacques the sole originator 
of the Revolution, and still more absurdly wrong in supposing 
that contemporary France is mainly influenced by him. The 
two greatest personal influences that led to the Revolution 
were those of Voltaire and Rousseau; they were always in 
conflict, and the Terror was the triumph of Rousseau—that is 
to say, of the religious influence. Fouché, whom Mr. Lilly 
selects as a typical Jacobin, was never a sincere Jacobin nor 
a sincere anything, and was justly mistrusted by his col- 
leagues. Anatole France, who also cordially dislikes Jean- 
Jacques, but has an insight into human nature not possessed 
by Mr. Lilly, has given us in Les Dieux ont soif a truer 
picture of the typical Jacobin. The typical Jacobins were 
no more self-seeking and bloodthirsty ruffians than were the 
Christians of the fourth century. Peter Martyr, the Inquisi- 
tors, and Calvin when he burned Servetus, all alike were 
religious fanatics, confident that the absolute truth was in 
their custody and that it was their duty to exterminate 
heretics. Puritanical in their principles and often austere 
in their lives, convinced Theists and unbending moralists, 
the true Jacobins were animated by the loftiest possible 
motives, and it was with the best intentions in the world that 
they guillotined indiscriminately priests and _ atheists, 
aristocrats and prostitutes. It has also to be said that the 
State was really in danger when the Terror began, and that it 
is not certain that, without the Jacobins, France would have 
been saved from invasion and disruption. One of our 
quarrels with them is that their militarism, perhaps almost 
inevitable in the circumstances, led inexorably to Napoleon 
and ultimately to the Restoration. And, as M. Rémy 
de Gourmont has justly remarked, Rousseauism resulted in 
Chateaubriand and the Catholic reaction. The Jacobins 
were “ Catholiques retournés.” 

Mr. Lilly gives a good enough account of the lives of 





Fouché, Talleyrand, and Chateaubriand, which will be 
useful to the reader not already acquainted with them, 
provided that he liberally discounts the author’s judgments. 
Mr. Lilly is embarrassed by Chateaubriand’s mistresses, but 
he is right enough in saying that they do not prove that 
Chateaubriand was not a sincere believer, even if one does 
not accept Mr. Lilly’s theory that the love of God and 
susceptibility to feminine charms go together, which, if it 
were true, would support certain hypotheses as to the nature 
of the religious sentiment. What is really disconcerting 
about Chateaubriand is not that he had mistresses, but that 
he was such an unblushing liar (Mr. Lilly prefers the term 
“* poet ’’) that it is impossible to know when he really means 
what he says. Perhaps he was never so sincere as when he 
wrote the Essai sur les Révolutions. 

As for contemporary France, the “ New France ” which 
gives its title to the book, Mr. Lilly says little about it and 
does not even attempt to understand it. One gathers that 
modern Frenchmen are persons abandoned to self-interest 
and their passions, who have converted their primary 
schools into “ nurseries of atheism” and are only biding 
their time to begin the Terror over again. It is a shocking 
state of affairs, but then “large allowance must be made 
for national character and temperament.” Which is very 


kind of Mr. Lilly. 


A FASCINATING MEDLEY 


Ancient Art and Ritual. By Jane E.ien Harrison, 
LL.D., D.Litt. (The Home University Library.) 
Williams & Norgate. 1s. net. 

We learn from this book that “ among the Tarahumares 
of Mexico the word noldvoa means both ‘ to work’ and ‘ to 
dance.’” If only the same delightful ambiguity were 
current in the English tongue, we should find it casicr to 
give a compendious description of this little treatise. While 
Miss Harrison proceeds with her series of amazing 
evolutions, clad in all the war-paint of Anthropology, 
her dance, like that of some primitive medicine-man, 
transfers at least something of its enthusiasm to her 
readers, and at the conclusion of the fifth chapter they 
cannot but admit that her theory of the origin of tragedy is 
extraordinarily plausible—is, indeed, radically sound. Even 
those who disapprove of her peculiar method, while they 
watch her eluding the imminent grasp of Criticism by the 
time-honoured device of all magicians, transforming herself 
perpetually, like Thetis when she fled from Peleus, and, when 
her archeological masquerade is temporarily exhausted, re- 
appearing instantly in the guise of a modern psychologist— 
even those comparatively sceptical onlookers cannot remain 
altogether hostile. For the fundamental truth of her theory 
—that the historical origin of art is to be found in primitive 
ritual—is not invalidated by the defects of her exposition. 
She flies from fact to fancy, from research to introspection ; 
her style is now picturesque, now dryasdust, now confiden- 
tial, now satirical, now colloquial, now sinking to such 
depths of looseness and obscurity as “* these periodic festivals 
are the stuff of which those faded, unaccomplished actions 
and desires which we call gods—Attis, Osiris, Dionysus—are 
made.” In one place she wisely rejects the “ imitation ” 
theory of art and admits the creative element, in other places 
she reverts to the commonplace fallacy that the artist is he 
who refrains from eating the “‘ cherries ” of life. Art is one 
sphere of action and “ cherry-eating ” is another, but there 
are no true grounds for asserting that the latter is prior. 
Yet, if we discount all that is false and all that is inconsistent, 
what remains is quite enough to make out a very good case, 
And to do that is one-half of the duty of a theorist. For 
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more facts and fuller evidence the reader who wants them 
can apply elsewhere ; as also for other views—Prof. Ridge- 
way’s, for instance—about the precise nature of the ritual 
origin of drama; Miss Harrison depicts the savage as one 
who sang and danced, like little Tom Tucker, primarily “ for 
his supper.” 

There was once a Sheikh who was asked to divide an 
inheritance of seventeen camels between three sons to whom 
their father had left a half, a third, and a ninth respectively. 
He temporarily added his own camel, on which, after the 
division had been easily effected, he seraphically rode away. 
This is just the sort of service that Miss Harrison’s book has 
rendered. Here we have a motley herd of archzological and 
literary and psychological and modern esthetical and semi- 
scientific data. They include sacrificial bulls and bears, 
kangaroos, the immortal “ Witchetty grubs ” (so dear to 
anthropologists) of the Central Australian, May Queens, 
Jack-o’-the-Greens, Dionysus, the Olympians, A¢schylus, 
Sophocles, Professor Bergson, Mr. Bullough, Tolstoi, 
Maeterlinck, Santayana, Whistler, Messrs. Galsworthy, 
Masefield and Arnold Bennett, the Post-Impressionists, the 
Futurists, the latest Indian poet—and, generally, “ the 
latest thing ’’ everywhere. Now these are kittle cattle, and 
Miss Harrison classifies, arranges, and places one and all of 
them simply by the unobtrusive omnipresence of her own 
camel. 

It is true that some of them are weakly creatures, will 
soon die, and were not worth mentioning in connection with 
a theme which might have been treated more seriously. 
It is true that her own camel is a very abstract and a priori 
animal, that there are a certain number of places in the book 
where even those readers who are not by any means given to 
straining at gnats will refuse to swallow him. It is true, 
moreover, that the work is not comprehensive enough for its 
title ; some important forms of art Miss Harrison has wholly 
neglected—lyric and didactic poetry, for instance, which 
show unmistakable relics of sacerdotalism in the oracular 
manner of Pindar, Horace, and such works as Virgil’s 
Georgics: in which oracular manner lies the origin of the 
“ classic ” style of poetry. But this ground, so far as the 
present reviewer knows, has never been explored. The fact 
remains that, in spite of these flaws, the important part of 
the work (Chapters I. to V.) embodies a real discovery, the 
joint achievement of several modern researchers. To this 
discovery Miss Harrison has here given her own peculiar 
colouring, and also a comparatively popular (though perhaps 
in some places still rather unnecessarily technical) form of 
expression. 








GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


Commercial Gardening. Edited by Joun Weatners. In 
4 vols. Fully Illustrated. The Gresham Publishing 


-Company. 36s. 


Of the score of writers who have contributed towards the 
making of these handsome volumes more than half are men 
who still obtain their livelihood either as market gardeners 
or as nurserymen. For this we are grateful ; for most of us 
are tired of seeing the same oft-repeated names on the title- 
page of books on gardening, especially names representing 
gentlemen who in no way have relied upon the spade or 
plough for their living for many years past. The experts on 
gardening who are in the habit of expressing themselves in 
print are generally drawn from four classes—college pro- 
fessors, kid-gloved head gardeners, county council lecturers, 
and editors of gardening papers. All of these writers do 
excellent work in their own way, but few of them can speak 
with practical experience of commercial gardening in all its 








phases. This is where these volumes come in, and they 
satisfy a long-felt want. 

The four volumes deal with (1) the science of plant growing, 
manuring, insect pests and glass houses; (2) flowers and 
general nursery work; (3) fruit farming; (4) vegetable 
growing for market, trees, shrubs, ete. There is a sprinkling 
of college professors and gardening editors sufficient to give 
the academic touch of “ natural science ” to the compilation, 
but the most valuable and readable parts of the work are 
written by market growers or ex-market growers. Mr. 
William G. Lobjoit, market gardener and fruit grower, 
contributes a great deal of the matter in the volume devoted 
to fruit growing, and his style is refreshingly devoid of that 
clayey stodginess which characterises most serious writers on 
agriculture. One paragraph in his introductory chapter will 
assuredly appeal to most of us. 


“The grower of fruit only,”’ he says, “ will have certain seasons of 
the year when there will be little to occupy his energies, and he will be 
most dependent on the moods of our beautifully variegated climate. 
The first fact will be seen to have an intimate connection with the 
labour problem ; for it is needless to point out that the necessity of 
employing casual labour for certain seasons only and then casting it 
adrift, is depending upon a set of social conditions so bad for the 
labourer and for society at large that they must be got rid of if the 
fabric is to be preserved.” 


To maintain, therefore, a continuity of employment he is 
in favour of flowers and vegetables being cultivated in 
addition to fruit on a holding. Cheap labour, he says, is bad 
labour, and yet he writes of bastard trenching being done at 
from £6 to £8 per acre, a price only possible where labour is 
cheap and unorganised. 

There are two very disappointing chapters in this volume. 
Not three pages are devoted to the chapter on the grading 
and packing of fruit. (The returnable basket, as the writer 
intimates, must be abolished. The present writer has heard 
of one large salesman of Covent Garden making a heavy 
revenue from old returnable baskets charged at 1s. each.) 
Neither in this chapter nor in the one devoted to strawberry 
growing is there more than the merest reference to the pack- 
ing and grading of this easily perishable fruit. Indeed, the 
strawberry section, which should be more comprehensive 
than that which appears in the same publisher’s Standard 
Cyclopedia of Modern Agriculture, is distinctly less infor- 
mative. 

Though Mr. Lobjoit states that the average net profit 
derived from fruit growing cannot be placed higher than £10 
an acre, in the chapters where each fruit crop is specifically 
dealt with a much higher profit is given by various writers : 
strawberries, for instance, are put at £14; gooseberries at 
£25; currants (less rent and rates) at £21; andsoon. Asa 
matter of fact, fortunes are being made at the present 
moment at market gardening, though not so much in the 
open field as in the market place and within those infernos of 
glass houses where market gardeners are most highly 
organised and labour weak in trade unionism. 

The section dealing with the building of glass houses omits 
to mention the latest invention in movable houses, which, 
if they prove to be successful, are likely to revolutionise 
market gardening. Those of us who have visited the famous 
glass houses in the vicinity of Cheshunt are not likely to be 
enamoured by the extension of this side of market gardening 
in which boys and men have to work in excessive heat, 

clothed in shorts or bathing drawers, for a small wage. The 
illustrations of this book are excellent, and money will be 
well spent on this work by any parent desirous of making 
his son a market gardener. The son, I trust, will not be put to 
this ealling for the same reason that one son in a family was 
vent into the Church. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Immigration and Labor: The Economic Aspects of European 
Immigration to the United States. By Isaac A. Hourwicu, 
Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Immigration Commission, which was appointed in the United 
States in consequence of the agitation against alien immigration from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, reached the conclusion after three years 
of investigation that this immigration was tending to create a surplus 
of unskilled labour. The immigrants, the Commission reported, were 
causing unemployment amongst American workmen, and lowering the 
standard of living. They had further shown themselves incapable of 
industrial organisation, and, in consequence of their ignorance of 
English, were seriously increasing the risk of accidents in factories 
and mines. 

Dr. Hourwich’s book consists of a detailed critical examination of the 
findings of the Commission. He begins by a very able application to 
actual American conditions of Mr. Beveridge’s analysis of the labour 
market and theory of the reserve of labour. He shows successfully 
that unemployment varies in inverse proportion to immigration, which is 
only natural, seeing that good employment and immigration are both the 
result of flourishing trade. He further proves conclusively that unem- 
ployment is by no means greatest in the trades in which the largest pro- 
portion of immigrants are employed. It is not the immigrant, but the 
introduction of machinery, which tends to displace the American work- 
man. The proportion of unskilled and semi-skilled labour in industry 
is increasing. If it were not for the fact that the enormous immigra- 
tion into the United States in the last few years has provided a supply 
of unskilled labour, the expansion of industry which has enabled the 
absolute number of skilled workers to remain stationary would not 
have taken place. Thus it may be claimed with some justice that the 
alien invasion has actually assisted in preserving the standard of life 
of the American artisan. So far from encouraging the alien immigrant 
to organise, the old American craft unions have actually on occasion 
sided with the employers against unskilled immigrant workers in the 
same industry who were on strike, or have placed special difficulties 
in the way of the admission of newcomers to their own ranks. Moreover, 
the immigrants have by no means shown themselves incapable of 
organisation, as Dr. Hourwich shows by concrete examples. The theory 
that immigrants risk the lives of their fellow-workmen through their 
inability to understand instructions given in English is very common in 
America now. But Dr. Hourwich gives good reasons for making us 
suspect that the theory is encouraged by mine-owners, in order to stave 
off demands that they shall adopt measures up to a European standard 
for preventing accidents. The payes in which he deals with mining 
accidents are excellent. It is regrettable that he does not deal more 
fully with accidents in steelworks, since the view that these are increased 
as a result of the presence of immigrant workmen is held by very com- 
petent American authorities who might be supposed to be unbiassed. 

The passages in which Dr. Hourwich shows that almost identi- 
cally the same language as that which is now applied to Slavonic 
and Latin immigrants was used in former generations in connection 
with Germans and Irish are amusing as well as instructive. ‘* Three- 
quarters of a century ago, as to-day, the only good immigrants were the 
dead immigrants.” ** It took three generations to raise the * Celts and 
Teutons’ to a place among ‘the more desirable immigrants from 
Northern and Western Europe.’’’ To an impartial outsider it must 
appear that Dr. Hourwich has made out a very good case, which the 
professors who supported the Report of the Immigration Commission will 
find it difficult to answer. His conclusions do not in any way involve 
a denial of the fact that the “ new immigration ” on the present enormous 
scale causes social problems of the gravest kind, which, no doubt, 
must be met by State intervention in one way or another. But this 
fact in no way excuses a Government Commission for allowing itself 
to give expression to an exposition of the ‘lump of labour” theory in its 
crudest form. In refuting this in a realistic manner Dr. Hourwich has 
thrown a valuable light upon the interaction of supply and demand in 
the largest labour market in the world. 


The Idea of the Industrial School. By GrorG KerscuEeNsTEINER. 
The Macmillan Company. 2s. net. 

The name of Dr. Kerschensteiner must be numbered with those of 
the great educators of to-day, chiefly on account of the successful 
continuation school system he has organised on vocational lines in 
Munich. In his new book he turns his attention to the elementary 
school, which he wishes to convert into a “ vocational” or * work 
school.’ The term “ industrial school ” carries with it in this country 
a different connotation from what it does to Dr. Kerschensteiner. 
To him it is the name of the elementary school of the future—the 
school which is to arise out of the ashes of the old * bool school.” 

According to the author, “the three obvious duties of our public 
schools,” which * include at the same time the whole aim of educa- 


“ 


tion,” are: “* (1) The duty of vocational education, or the preparation 


for a vocation ; (2) the duty of teaching the ethical value of a vocation ; 
(3) the duty of teaching the ethical value of the community within 
which the vocation is carried out” (pp. 19-20). In another place he 
writes : ** A training for citizenship is, in short, the whole purpose of 
public education * (p. 16). 

To most people these separately stated aims would not appear to 
be identical, and they place Dr. Kerschensteiner in somewhat serious 
difficulties. His purely vocational training breaks down. “* These 
manual professions, and especially the skilled professions, because their 
interests are so closely bound up with the State, require a practical know- 
ledge of the four primitive tools of culture—reading, writing, counting, 
and drawing, which we might call, in a way, mental accomplish- 
ments” (p. 30). The italics are worth noticing! Besides this, 
“gymnastics and nature study must necessarily be incorporated in the 
curriculum of our elementary schools.” So here we are again back at 
the existing curriculum modified by the incorporation of more manual 
work! But the author would not admit this, of course ; he keeps up 
his vocational idea throughout the book, and the lengths to which he 
goes may be witnessed by quoting the following passage: ‘“ If we 
could know very early what vocation a child would follow in accord- 
ance with his inclination and ability, if so many children were not 
dependent upon chance or custom in their choice of a profession, if 
interest in a special vocation did not develop so late or never develop 
. ... if these hindrances were not in the way, then the best organisa- 
tion of our schools would be that in which the children couid be grouped 
according to their future vocation” (p. 31). ‘* Further, if the voca- 
tions prepared for by these schools coincided absolutely with the 
vocations of the parents, then an ideal organisation could be realised ” 
(p. 32). God forbid that this should ever be ! 

Dr. Kerschensteiner is strongly impressed with the idea of organising 
the school * in the spirit of an industrial community *—-an “ altruistic ” 
or “ethical industrial community,” as he sometimes expresses it— 
whatever these terms may mean. What the author really intends, as 
several passages in the book show, is that every school should be a 
* real community ” (p. 37). It is only his obsession that leads him to 
call it an ** industrial community.” 

In spite of the * industrial school * experiment in Munich, to which 
an appendix is devoted, we are not converted. If only Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner had been called upon to organise education in Manchester 
instead of in Munich (which is not a modern manufacturing town), 
his schemes would have been widely different from what they are, 
and we should never have heard of the “* industrial school.” 


A Memoir of John Willis Clark. By A. E. Suiptey. Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This volume is invaluable as a record of social life at Cambridge, but 
it will appeal to that much wider public who recognise that the old 
universities have always played a part in the life of the nation. 
“J. W.” was too successful, sane, and happy a man to claim to be a 
great son of his beloved Alma Mater, but would with justice call himself 
a most affectionate and loyal servant. Mr. Shipley has affection and 
enthusiasm, without which no interesting or true biography can be 
written ; but he is not blind to the limitations and even the faults of 
his hero, the acknowledgment of which merely mekes his virtue more 
apparent. Mr. Clark was the son of a Cambridge professor, and lived 
practically the whole of his life in close contact with the university. 
Like so many, in spite of very affectionate parents, he was not very 
happy as a child, and as a schoolboy was very unpopular. Later in 
life he developed the better ** boyish” qualities, and to the end was 
the understanding friend of the many undergraduates with whom he 
delighted to be on intimate terms. To him the function of a university 
was to train “* men,” not to make scholars or leaders of thought ; he 
never considered learning was the only or even the chief thing that 
men should seek in their undergraduate days. Yet, curiously enough, 
as much as the most exclusive scholar, he despised all forms of athletics, 
and expressed that scorn with his customary pungent frankness. He 
was not himself a scholar or thinker, and, though his interests were very 
wide, he had not a catholic enough outlook to appreciate that which 
made no personal appeal to him. If one wants to learn what Cambridge 
has done for the increase of knowledge, and what was its share in the 
thought of the nineteenth century, one must not go to this record. But 
Mr. Clark had a sound scientific training, which made his work always 
accurate, and gave to some of it a permanent value. His chief book, 
The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, is a work of 
which any man, however distinguished, might well be proud. In 
matters of university polities Mr. Clark was on the liberal side, and 
took an active, necessary, and most important part in the development 
of the science teaching which during the last generation has so funda- 
mentally altered both the appearance and the character of the univer- 
sity. Mr. Shipley has shown clearly that J. W. Clark will to future 
generations rank amongst those ** pious founders ** who made possible 
the work of the science school, which in itself, and through its most 
illustrious teachers, has added a new glory to an old institution. 
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Life and Writings of Maurice Maeterlinck. By Jreruro BirHetu. 
Walter Scott. 1s. net. 


We are afraid that Mr. Bithell’s sense of humour was dormant whilst 
he was writing this book. Otherwise he would not have said that a 
eulogy of Maeterlinck’s character * based on the list of his good deeds 
is impossible ; for these are unknown,” nor would he have committed 
the following sublimely silly passage : ** Two main rivers of contem- 
porary thought, whose sources are Tolstoy and Nietzsche, flow with high 
waves far from the bogs and shallow pools where those who are poisoned 
by dead religions lie stifling. One of these rivers is flowing violently 
backwards to an illusory past [this is what Robert Montgomery’s did, 
we believe]; the other roars foam-flecked in its fury to an improbable 
future. Between these two rivers lies the broad plateau of reality ; 
and we who are Maeterlinck’s disciples may add that we build our 
homesteads round the placid lake his teaching forms on the broad 
plateau between the two dangerous rivers... .”’ As to that plateau 
of reality, with the exception of Monna Vanna, not one of Maeterlinck’s 
young women could eat a square meal to save her life. They are dream- 
filaments, beautiful, though much alike, but quite unreal. Maeter- 
linck’s glory—which Mr. Bithell appears to miss—is that he has ex- 
plored new regions of beauty. We conclude with another quotation 
(about the poems, Serres Chaudes): ‘* And when you have come to the 
last picture and the last poem . . . you would like to bury your head 
in your hands and sob like a woman—without knowing why . . .” 
We are sobbing ; but we know why very well indeed. 


Browning’s Sordello. Edited by the Rev. A. J. Wuyre, M.A. J. M. 
Dent & Sons. 6s. net. 


A foreigner who had never heard of Browning would imagine, on 
picking up Mr. Whyte’s edition of Sordello, that it was a reprint of 
some obscure pre-Shakesperian poet, whose text required copious notes 
to render it intelligible to the ordinary reader. We, however, happen 
to have heard of Browning, and to know that Sordello was published 
in 1840, since when literary English has undergone very little change. 
It is, therefore, with some surprise that we find the copious annotations 
with which Mr. Whyte has adorned the text, It is true'that a number 
of the notes are historical, referring to the period of Italian history 
with which the poem deals. But we find it hard to forgive Mr. Whyte’s 
marginal explanations of the gist of the story. People who require 
* Sordello’s analysis of happiness,’ “* Has he done his best? No,” 
“His pride touched at last ’ (pp. 143-145), to enable them to under- 
stand the poem should not read Browning. They will find Longfellow 
more to their taste. 


Africanderisms: A Glossary of South African Colloquial Words and 
Phrases and of Place and other Names. Compiled by the Rev. 
CuarLes Perrman. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


There is a story of an Englishman who, knowing no language but his 
own, attended a performance of Hamlet somewhere in the Trans- 
vaal in the language of the country. At an easily recognisable point in 
the play he was electrified by hearing the Ghost observe to Hamlet 
that he was his “ papa’s spook.” After that the language seemed 
considerably easier. 

Of the numerous linguistic influences that have added to the vocabu- 
lary of the Englishman in South Africa, Dutch has naturally been the 
most potent—indeed, the vast majority of the words contained in this 
dictionary are of Dutch origin, and in perhaps half the total number of 
cases have come through unchanged. Sometimes an accident has given 
strange new meanings to familiar words. A scotchman is the native name 
for a florin, in everlasting memory of a North Briton who told his Kaffir 
employees the coin was a half-crowa and paid them on that basis. A 
river has acquired its name from the Nile under a misapprehension 
similar to that which made us speak of the Indies. A devil is the 
picturesque name of a minor whirlwind. The colonist’s language, 
freed from the influence of the English schoolmaster and Fleet Street, 
undergoes curious adaptations, and words apparently perfectly stable 
and appropriate experience changes of connotation : camp and trap, 
for example, have suffered a loss. 

Readers of Sir H. Rider Haggard’s South African novels should be 
grateful to Mr. Pettman, who has rendered a service analogous to that 
performed for Mr. Rudyard Kipling by the author of the Anglo-Indian 
Dictionary. The 579 pages of Africanderisms have all the interest of a 
dictionary properly equipped with quotations and references. 


The Land Hunger. With an Introduction by Mrs. Coppen Unwin 


and an Essay by Brovucuam Vituers. T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. net. 


In The Land Hunger we have a series of letters somewhat similar to 
those published by the same compiler under the title of The Hungry 
Forties. To anyone studying the land question this first-hand evidence, 
with, in most cases, the names of persons and places given, should be 
valuable. Most of the letters are bare statements of fact, leaving little 


room for personal bias, and are calculated to rouse in persons hitherto 
ignorant of the subject more interest in, and incidentally more indig- 
nation about, the land problem than a dozen learned treatises could do. 

A Mr. James Tiplady writes from Yorkshire: ** A few weeks ago a 
starving man got seven days’ hard labour for daring to go on to a noble 
lord’s preserves to get two or three ferns. He had walked four miles 
to do it. The lot would be worth sixpence or eightpence.”’ Mrs. J.T. 
Kingsley Tarpey writes, concerning the Enclosure Acts, of districts 
*“ within thirty miles of London, where the sense of revolt against the 
injustice and tyranny of those Acts is as much alive to-day as it was 
two generations ago. . . . The right to glean fallen wood has existed for 
centuries. On these woodland heights every villager would maintain 
the principle against a dozen Acts of Parliament. If the keepers catch 
the women on the road, they confiscate the wood and set fire to it by 
the roadside. Public opinion does not blame the poor women for 
taking the wood ; it blames the keepers for a wanton and cruel waste 
of good fuel.” 

Extracts illustrative of injustice to the tenant farmer and to the 
crofter of the Highlands are numerous, and the difficulty and cost of 
land transfer generally is touched upon. The object of the book is not 
to offer a constructive solution of the land problem, although Mr. 
Villiers in his concluding essay indicates certain lines of reform. It is 
rather to present first-hand evidence of the effects of the land monopoly 
as it exists at present, and from the mass of letters which she must have 
received Mrs. Cobden Unwin seems to have chosen just those best 
calculated to give a good idea of the injustice and waste to which our 
present land system gives rise. 


Felicity in France. By Constance EuizasetH Maup. Nelson. 
Is. net. 


Their lack of pretension is perhaps the chief reason of the effective- 
ness of these sketches of rural France. They are the records of visits 
made without the obsession of the spirit of touring, and the result is a 
France easily recognisable, sunny and altogether pleasant. 


THE CITY 


HE monthly table of Stock Exchange values com- 
piled by the Bankers’ Magazine shows a welcome 
improvement, the aggregate value of the 387 

representative securities on August 20th showing an increase 
of £31,187,000 over their value on July 21st, a rise of about 
1 per cent. Although the Stock Exchange is always quiet 
during the month of August, business has been so slack 
through the Balkan troubles that, in comparison with the 
past few months, quite a respectable amount of business is 
being transacted. A steady investment demand is _per- 
ceptible, and many of the issues which have been on the 
hands of underwriters are gradually finding a more or less 
permanent home in the hands of bona fide investors. Most 
Trustee securities are firmer, and there seems to be a general 
idea that this group of investments will see higher prices. 
Foreign Government loans have also shown firmness, and 
there has been a welcome rise in foreign and colonial rails. 
Brazil Railway securities in particular, which have steadily 
fallen in appalling fashion during the past eight or nine 
months, have at last displayed a rising tendency, which it 
is believed is due to the fact that one of the great French 
banks has now taken an interest in this group. The San 
Paulo Railway Ordinary stock has risen 18 points during 
the last fortnight, on the belief that an issue of fresh capital 
is to be made at a price which will represent a bonus to 
existing shareholders. 


* * * 


South African Mining shares have recovered from the 
worst effects of the disturbances, but this market is dead ; 
attempts to galvanise the rubber market have failed on the 
further decline in the price of the commodity. The leading 
oil shares are firm; the Royal Dutch Shell group has 
acquired the Great California Oilficlds property, and it is 
believed that it is about to acquire the North Caucasian 
Company. I adhere to the opinion that it is in this division 
that we shall see the next outburst of speculative activity. 
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The newspapers have lately been writing a good deal 
against foreign Government and Municipal securities, 
taking as their text one or two unfortunate investments of 
this description which the British public has made—e.g., 
Mexicans, Cuban Ports. Many of these papers, however, 
at the time these issues were made, were all against home 
investments on account of the “ confiscatory and pre- 
datory ” proposals of the Government. Having encouraged 
people to buy foreign securities when they were high, many 
of these authorities now dissuade their readers from buying 
such securities when they are low. How little the public 
is influenced by this sort of advice, however, is shown by 
the immediate success of the City of Buenos Aires 5 per 
Cent. Loan which was issued about a week ago. Baring’s 
offered £2,500,000 of this 5 per Cent. Loan at 96 per cent., 
and the issue was over-subscribed within an hour or two of 
the opening of the lists. Accompanying the prospectus 
was a letter from the Intendente Municipale (Mayor) of the 
city, in which it was pointed out that whereas the indebted- 
ness of the city at the end of 1912 amounted to £6,478,000, 
the value of the property owned by it was estimated at 
£18,570,000. The security is a good one, and it is not 
surprising, in view of these figures, that the loan should 
have met with such success. It is now quoted at about 
1 premium, and still appears cheap. 


* * * 


The Board of Trade has now published the railway 
returns for 1912, and because they show a falling off in the 
number of passengers—there being a decrease of 2.4 per 
cent. on the year—an unusual amount of rubbish has been 
written in the Press, the mot d ordre having apparently 
been given to utilise this as an argument against nationalisa- 
tion. How bad it would be, say these writers, if the State 
were to acquire a declining business. The solicitude shown 
is touching. Apparently, if the railways do better than 
ever, the State is not to acquire them because the cost 
would be so great; if, through mismanagement or other 
causes, the railways show a falling off in receipts, the State 
is not to purchase them because it might be dealing with a 
property of dwindling value. In any case, therefore, 
nationalisation would be a mistake! So now we know 
where we are. 

The falling off in the number of passengers appears to be 
due partly to the effects of the coal strike, and partly no 
doubt to the increased use of motor omnibuses for short 
journeys. It is, however, offset to a certain extent by the 
increase of about 6,000 season ticket holders. Under the 
influence of the causes mentioned, profits for the year show 
a drop from £48,581,746 to £47,329,074, and working 
expenditure represents 63 per cent. of the gross receipts as 
against 62 per cent. in 1911, although in 1908 it was 64 per 
cent. 

There is nothing else very striking in the railway returns 
except that, as usual, the capital is increasing at a faster 
rate than the assets. The amount of watered capital was 
increased during the year by about £400,000, and now 
stands at £198,500,000. Although the Blue Book gives 
figures which enable the comparison to be made, it does 
not work out the cost of issued capital per mile of line. I 
have done this, and the following table shows the increase 
in this respect since 1900 : 

Capital and Debt 


Year. per mile of line. 
1900... ove eee eee £53,809 
1905... eee eee eee 55,701 
1910s... eee eee ove 56,378 


|) Geers ees eee ose 56,541 
1912._—i... _— nics eee 56,950 
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The full report of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
which has now reached this country contains some extra- 
ordinary figures which show the vast size of some of our 
modern business organisations. Following the example of 
the Board of Trade Returns of this country, we give pre- 
cedence to the capital as being the most important thing 
in connection with a railway undertaking. The paid-up 
capital of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company is 
$200,000,000 (say, £40,000,000) of Common Stock, not 
counting the $60,000,000 of new stock recently issued 
which is not yet fully paid ; in addition to this amount, there 
is $74,331,340 of 4 per Cent. Preference Stock, and another 
$176,000,000 odd of 4 per Cent. and 5 per Cent. Debentures. 
Altogether, the book value of the Company’s assets amounts 
to $720,531,465. In addition to being a great railway, the 
Canadian Pacifie is a large shipowner and a huge landed 
proprietor. It values its ocean, lake, and river steamships 
at only a little below five million pounds sterling, and owns 
about 8,000,000 acres of agricultural lands and innumerable 
town sites. The gross earnings for the year ended June 30th 
last were $139,395,699, whilst the net profits amounted to 
$46,245,874. The Ordinary Shares receive the usual 
10 per cent., 7 per cent. of which is paid out of the railroad 
earnings, and 3 per cent. from special income, which means 
profits on land sales. The mileage in operation at the close 
of the financial year was 11,602. As is the case all over the 
world, the expenses have increased more than the takings, 
even though the latter show a considerable growth; but 
stock-holders in the Canadian Pacific have no cause to 
grumble, and the fact that they were permitted to take up 
the new stock referred to above at 175 per cent., as com- 
pared with the market price of about 225 per cent., repre- 
sents an appreciable bonus. Take the Canadian Pacific 
Railway away, and there does not seem much left of Canada. 

It will be interesting some years hence to see whether 
the new trunk railroads in course of construction make any 
difference to the prosperity of this leviathan. 

Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


City of Wellington (New Zealand) Street Improvements 6 per 
Cent. Loan, £100,000; Waterworks 6 per Cent Loan, £130,000 ; 
Tramways, etc., 4 per Cent. Loan, £330,000 ; and 4 per Cent. 
Loan, £200,000. Interest will be payable with the Union Bank 
of Australia, Ltd., on and after Ist prox. 


National Bank of Egypt.—An interim dividend of 6s. per share 
has been declared, payable on September 8th, on account of the 
profits for 1918. Coupon No. 19 will therefore be payable on 
and after that date. Coupons must be listed on forms obtain- 
able at the National Bank of Egypt, 4 and 5 King William 
Street, E.C., and must be left three clear days for examination. 


The Kern River Oilfields of California, Ltd.—The Management 
Committee of the subsidiary Company (St. Helen’s Petroleum 
Co., Ltd.) report by cable that Well No. 2—Midway Field—is 
producing at the rate of 125 barrels of Oil and 2,000,000 ft. of 
Gas per day, the value of the oil being 55 cents per barrel. The 
depth of the well last reported was 2,475 ft., and it is not pro- 
posed to drill deeper for the present on account of the Gas 
pressure. 


The Etheridge Gold Mines, Ltd.—Cable dated 22nd _ inst. 
received from Head Office, Melbourne: ‘* Manager telegraphs 
that in the Queenslander shaft, 33 ft. below No. 3 level (300 ft. 
below surface), great improvement took place, much mineralised 
stone coming in, also quartz carrying considerable free gold, this 
being the first occurrence free gold in that Mine. At 35 ft. reef 
is 20 in. wide, and continues to open up well, from which bulk 
sample of 2 tons assayed 5 oz. gold, after having picked out 
specimen stone. On the No. 3 Level at the east end, a distance 
of 480 ft. from shaft, reef is 17 in. wide. A bulk sample of 
2 tons from this point assayed 1 oz. 15 dwt. gold.” 
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LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS 
and POLITICAL SCIENCE 


[UNIVERSITY OF LONDON] 


Director : 


THE HON. 


W. P. REEVES 


This institution, of which the Nineteenth Session begins on 6th October, 1913, provides both 
elementary and advanced instruction, and also direction and guidance in research and investigation, in 
the whole range of economic and social subjects, including :— 





Accountancy Currency 
Administration Demography 
nking Economics 

usiness Organisation Ethics 
Colonial Government Ethnology 
Colonisation Finance 
Commerce and Commercial Geegraphy 


History 
Industrial Law 


Law 
Constitutional History, Law 
International Law 


and Practice 

The new Calendar (price 1s. 5d. post free) contains 
particulars of more than 150 separate lecture courses, 
classes or seminars in the above subjects, by seventy 
different professors, lecturers and assistants. 

Special provision is made for : 

(a) Students pursuing courses of study for degrees 
of the University of London in the Faculties of (i.) 
Economics and Political Science ; (ii.) Arts ; (iii.) Laws 
(B.A., B.Sc., M.A., D.Sc., LL.B., LL.D., and D.Litt.), 

(b) Students not aiming at a university degree, but 
interested in studying some particular subject. 

(c) Students engaged in banking, commerce, in- 
surance, the Civil Service (national or municipal), or 
the Consular Service wishing to equip themselves for 
advancement in their calling (full courses of instruction 
are available for those who can attend only from 
6 p.m. onward). 

(d) Teachers in London elementary or secondary 
schools, for whom special courses are arranged. 


(e) Graduates of London or of other universities, 
and persons doing post-graduate work, or making 
special researches or studies. 

(f) Students from the British Empire beyond the 
seas, or from foreign countries. 


The minimum age for admission is 18, without restriction 
of sex, nationality, or previous place of education. Students 
are not required to have passed the London matriculation 
or any other specified examination. They can follow what- 
ever course of study they desire, and may enter for asingle 
lecture-course. The work proceeds’ uninterruptedly 
from ten to eight or nine o’clock, but students able to 
attend only in the evening will find adequate instruction 
courses available for them. 


The inclusive fee, admitting to all the lectures and other 
advantages of the school, is, in the Faculties of Economics 
and Arts, {10 10s. per session, or £4 4s. per term ; in the 
Faculty of Laws and in the Department of Social Science, 
£12 12s. per session, or £5 5S. per term. 


The fees for admission to separate courses work out at 
between a shilling and eighteenpence per lecture. 


Students have access to all the libraries and special 
collections, to common rooms and a reading room, to 
various students’ societies for debates, entertainments, 
excursions, etc., and to a refectory where meals are served 
at extremely low prices. Students not resident in London 
are assisted to find suitable living accommodation in hostels 
or settlements, lodgings or families, if desired. 

Among the lectures arranged for the ensuing session are 
the following : 

OPEN FREE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By Archdeacon Cunningham, on The Influence of Religious 
Conceptions on the Historical Development of Econo- 





International Trade Berpohology 

Labour Problems lway Organisation and 
Librarianship Finance 

Local Government Shipping 

Logic Social Service 

Marine Insurance Sociology 

Mathematics Statistics 

Municipal Srennisation Taxation 

Salmeqraphy (Philosophy Trade Union Organisation 
Political Science and Transport 


mic Doctrine and Theories. Five lectures on Mondays, 
October 13th, 2oth and 27th, and November 3rd and 
1oth, at 8 p.m. 

By Dr. A. L. Bowley, on The Increasing Public Interest in 
Social and Industrial Statistics. Inaugural Lecture on 
Monday, October 6th, at 8 p.m., the Registrar- 
General presiding. 

By Mr. Sidney Low, on Some Psychological and Ethical 
Factors in the Development of the British Empire. 
Six Lectures on Thursdays, February 5th, 12th, 19th, 
and 26th, March 5th and r2th, rg14, at 8 p.m. 


By Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., on The British Empire in 
Geographical Perspective. Five Lectures on Fridays, 
October 17th, 24th and 31st, November 7th and 
14th, at 6 p.m. 

By Professor Seligmann, on The Earliest Egyptians and their 
Modern Representatives. Inaugural Lecture on Tues- 
day, October 7th, at 5 p.m., Sir Richard Temple 
presiding. 

By Mr. Tawney, on The Aims and Methods of the Ratan 
Tata Foundation for the Investigation of Poverty. 
Inaugural Lecture on Wednesday, October 22nd, at 
5 p-m., the Bishop of Oxford presiding. 

By Mr. Tawney, on The State Regulation of Wages. 
Six Lectures on Tuesdays, October 21st and 28th, 
and November 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th, at 8 p.m. 


By Professor Mantoux, on French Trade Unionism in the 
Nineteenth Century. Ten Lectures on Fridays, 
January 16th, 23rd and 30th, February 6th, 13th, 20th 
and 27th, March 6th, 13th and 2oth, 1914, at 4 p.m. ; 
and also on the preceding Thursdays, at 7.15 p.m. 


By Mr. Hubert Hall, on British and Foreign Archives. ‘In- 
augural Lecture on Wednesday, October 8th, at 8 p.m. 

By Professor Sir John Macdonell, on International Law: 
The Development of the Form of Treaties. Course of 
Lectures on Thursdays, beginning November 2oth, at 
5.30 p.m. 

By Mr. Godfrey, on Railway Work in India. Inaugural 
Lecture on Wednesday, October 15th, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. W. M. Acworth presiding. 

By Mr. B. M. Headicar, on The Contents and Arrangement 
of the British Library of Political Science. Lecture 
on Thursday, October 23rd, at 3.30 p.m., alsoon Friday, 
October 24th, at 8.15 p.m. 


AT TERM FEES. 

Other courses, classes and seminars by Professors Cannan, 
Hobhouse, Westermarck, Urwick, Seligmann, Garwood, 
Lyde, Sargent, Morgan, Foxwell, Dicksee, Sidney Webb ; 
Dr. Knowles, Dr. Bowley, Mrs. W. P. Reeves; Messrs. 
Lowes Dickinson, Graham Wallas, Hubert Hall, G. P. 
Gooch, Stephenson, Wildon Carr, Brown, Lees Smith, 
Temperley, etc. Lectures in French will be given by 
Professor Mantoux and M. Simiand, and in German by 
Professor Hermann Levy. 





Particulars will be sent on application to the Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, Kingsway, London. 
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